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THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST. 
{Fourth Article. } 


THE HISTORICAL ELEMENTS IN THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS. 


Neituer of the first three Gospels is separated from the others 
by a gulf like that which divides them all from John. There are 
no very radical disagreements between them. In many points 
they resemble each other, in some they nearly correspond, in a 
few they exactly coincide. It is not impossible to combine them 
in a way that will give one tolerably consistent representation of 
the life and character of Jesus. But in a critical inquiry like the 
present, general resemblances are not sufficient. We are in search 
of historical elements, of original reports of facts and discourses ; 
and a casual glance at these books —— Matthew, Mark, and Luke — 
shows us that, however closely resembling each other, they are 
not all of equal value to the historical student. It is not pro- 
posed to enter here into any questions touching the date and 
authorship of these Scriptures. Our end will be answered by a 
shorter method, but one we think no less satisfactory. 

Let us note the general characteristics of the books before us. 
The second Gospel we dismiss, because it bears upon its face evi- 
dent marks of being a compilation ; it stands in such a relation of 
dependence to Matthew and Luke that we can not regard it as a 
source of original information. 

The third Gospel puts forth a much stronger claim to historical 
respect. There are some who contend that it is the earliest and 
most authentic writing upon the life of Christ. But a few gen- 
eral considerations make this judgment suspicious. Especially 
if we accept as a sound rule of criticism that a book loses its his- 
torical character in proportion as it bears a dogmatical one, are we 
inclined to look with distrust upon the pretensions of Luke. 
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1. The traditions about the Gospel of Luke indicate, though 
faintly, that it was written in the interest of certain polemic opin- 
ions. Ireneus, who lived in the year 178, and who is the first to 
name Luke as an Evangelist, tells us that ‘‘ Luke, the companion 
of Paul, put down in a book the Gospel preached by him ;’’ and 
again, with some apparent inconsistency, ‘‘'The Gospel according 
to Luke being of a priestly character.’’ To a similar purport 
Origen, in the year 230, writes: ‘‘ The third Gospel is that accord- 
ing to Luke, the Gospel commended by Paul, published for the 
sake of the Gentile converts.’”” Again, Jerome says, A. D. 392: 
‘‘The third Evangelist is Luke, the physician, a Syrian of Anti- 
och, who was a disciple of the apostle Paul, and published his 
Gospel in the countries of Achaia and Beotia.’’ 

2. The preface to the Gospel intimates that the composer was 
not an eye-witness of the events which he records ; that he made 
use of other documents, and took the liberty of arranging his ma- 
terials so as at once to please himself and satisfy his reader. ‘“ In- 
asmuch as many have undertaken to draw up a connected narrative 
of the events which have come to pass among us, as they have 
transmitted them who from the first were eye-witnesses and serv- 
ants of the Word, I also, having thoroughly searched the whole 
matter from the beginning, have resolved, O most worshipful 
Theophilus, to give you in writing an orderly account thereof, that 
you may know the certainty of those things [not historical facts 
merely, but doctrines also—the Greek word Aoywy means teach- 
ings in the widest sense] in which you have been instructed.’’ Re- 
mark that the writer of this contrasts himself with those who were 
original eye-witnesses and apostles ; he confesses that he used such 
records as commended themselves to his judgment, exercising, 
therefore, his own discretion in the choice of materials; he ac- 
knowledges that he digested and recast them for himself; he ad- 
dresses his work to one Theophilus, a man of rank, a Gentile, as 
his name indicates, doubtless a pagan convert in some church 
which Paul had founded ; and the object of the book is to confirm 
Theophilus in the views or beliefs wherein as a Christian—a 
Gentile Christian—he had been instructed. Are there no sug- 
gestions in this that some dogmatical tendency swayed the author’s 
mind? Is there not enongh in this preface alone to account for 
the tradition that Luke was a follower of Paul, and composed his 
Gospel for the use of the Gentiles? And if we have reason to 
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suspect that such was the case, a presumption lies against the 
strictly historical character of the work. 

3. If now we open the Gospel itself, and read it carefully, we 
shall not fail to discover, on almost every page, some trace of the 
theology which Paul represented. We shall find more or less dis- 
tinctly conveyed and cast into the form of history all the doctrines 
which were peculiar to the great Apostle. The Pauline Christ, 
for example, is here dimly shadowed forth in hints that Jesus is 
something more than the human Messiah. The genealogy repre- 
sents him as the “‘ supposed’”’ son of Joseph, and enumerates the 
links in the chain of his descendants far beyond David, back to 
Adam, ‘‘the son of God.’’ His connexion with the house of 
David, that is to say, is only outward, accidental, apparent. He 
is the Jewish Messiah in the popular estimation alone; really, he 
is the heavenly man, born directly of the Holy Spirit. In Mat- 
thew, the genealogy affirming Christ’s natural birth is in conflict 
with the miraculous conception. In Luke, the genealogy asserts 
no natural birth at all, but leaves the question of Christ’s mortal 
origin unanswered. Jesus is allied to the Hebrew kings and to 
the human race solely through the man to whom his mother was 
betrothed ; actually, he is the Son of God. ‘That by this repre- 
sentation the writer intended to ascribe to Jesus a superhuman 
nature can scarcely admit of doubt. 

One is struck, in reading this Gospel, by the frequency and em- 
phasis with which Jesus is described as casting out demons. 
‘They that were vexed with unclean spirits came to him, and 
were healed.’’ ‘‘ He called his twelve disciples together, and gave 
them power and authority over all devils.’’ ‘‘The seventy re- 
turned with joy, saying, Lord, even the devils are subject unto us 
through thy name. And he said unto them, I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven.’’ ‘The first act which Christ performs 
after his announcement of himself is the casting out of the spirit 
of an unclean demon from a man at Capernaum (iv. 33). And 
not the least remarkable feature in this account is the confession 
of him by the demon, who “ cried with a loud voice, Let us alone ; 
art thou come to destroy us? I know who thou art; the Holy 
One of God.” Other devils also thus early acknowledge his 
power, saying, ‘‘ Thou art Christ, the Son of God’’ (iv.41). Jesus 
then, according to this representation, is the vicegerent of God, 
clothed with divine power, and commissioned, by the defeat and 
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destruction of the ‘‘ Prince of the world,’’ to secure man’s redemp- 
tion from the bondage of evil. Satan himself stands in deadliest 
terror of him, and feels that his hour is come. His very presence 
extorts a cry of anguish from Heaven’s great Adversary, a proof 
that a mightier than he—a mightier, therefore, than any mortal — 
a mightier than the Jewish Messiah, had appeared. 

Again, there are faint traces of Docetism in the Gospel, indi- 
cating the absence of corporeal elements in the constitution of 
Jesus. Itis hinted once before his death, and more than once 
after his resurrection, that he had the power to make himself in- 
visible. In chapter iv. 29, 30, we read that, when the multitude 
rose up, thrust him out of the city, and led him to the brow of 
the hill on which the city was built, that they might cast him 
down headlong, ‘‘ he, passing through the midst of them, went his 
way.’’ How could this have been unless, as in John, he vanished 
from their sight, and became impalpable to their touch? Accord- 
ing to Matthew, the resurrection body of Jesus was, like his former 
body, of solid flesh. According to Luke, it was a phantom form, 
which could appear or disappear at its wearer’s will. The disci- 
ples, walking from Jerusalem to Emmaus, a distance of more than 
seven miles, had Jesus as a companion a greater part of the way, 
conversed with him about the late transactions at Jerusalem and 
his own death, yet did not recognize him as their Master. They 
even sat down to meat with him without knowing who he was. 
He took bread and blessed it, and brake and gave to them ; they 
for an instant saw him, but “ straightway he vanished from their 
sight.’’ The disciples immediately returned to the city, saw the 
eleven and the other followers assembled, and.told them. what had 
occurred. While they were yet speaking, ‘‘ Jesus heeneel f stood 
in the midst of them.’’ They were frightened, ‘‘ supposing they 
had seen a spirit.’” But he comforted them, convinced them of his 
identity ; eat meat with them ; expounded to them the Scriptures 
touching his own death and resurrection ; went out with them as 
far as Bethany, ‘‘ and he lifted up his hands and blessed them ; 
and it came to pass that, while he blessed them, he was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven.’’ Clearly a superhuman 
nature is ascribed to Christ here: his ascension indicates that he 
was an angelic being, partaking to some degree of the attributes 
given to the Logos by John, though the opinion is timidly sug- 
gested, and, saving in the single instance mentioned (iv. 34), is 
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reserved until after the death and burial. The whole description 
reads like a historical commentary upon 1 Corin. xv., an attempt 
to illustrate the distinction between a natural and a spiritual body, 
between the mortal man and the Lord from heaven, and is, at all 
events, so deeply colored by speculation as to cast a shade of doubt 
over the historic delineation. 

Further: Paul’s doctrine of Free Grace and Salvation by Faith 
is conspicuously presented in the third Gospel. Take, as an ex- 
ample, the incident recorded in the seventh chapter, verse 36 and 
following, and let the story be compared with the corresponding 
one in Matthew xxvi. 7-14. Matthew simply relates that a certain 
woman offered an affectionate tribute to Jesus by pouring a costly 
ointment upon his head as he sat at meat. The disciples found 
fault with the waste ; but Jesus, viewing the act as one of sym- 
bolical import, commended the woman’s piety, and assured the 
disciples that it should be remembered wherever the Gospel was 
preached. Luke recasts this touching incident, and gives it a doc- 
trinal bearing. ‘The man who asks Jesus to dine is a Pharisee, of 
course a servant of the Law, a believer in Salvation by Works, 
in the largest sense of the word. The woman is a sinner, publicly 
known as such — one of those, we may fairly infer, who had vio- 
lated a first principle of the Law, and had fallen under the repro- 
bation of all legally righteous men. The Pharisee makes his own 
reflections upon the treatment she receives at the hands of Jesus, 
but says nothing; and Jesus volunteers the comparison between 
the master of the house and his unsanctifiel and unexpected 
guest 





the point of which hitter comparison is, that the woman, 
though a sinner unreformed and unreclaimed, was accepted and 
forgiven because she loved much and believed much; the pre- 
sumption being, that the promise of pardon freely and uncondi- 
tionally given would secure amendment for the future. They that 
sat at meat were amazed at such a doctrine. But he said to the 
woman, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace.” 

Chapters xv. and xvi. are devoted to the illustration of the 
same doctrine. The parable of the lost sheep (xv. 4) is found 
in almost the same words in Matthew (xviii. 12); but there it is 
coupled with a different inference. In Matthew, Jesus uses the 
parable to enforce the truth, that it is not the will of the Heavenly 
Father that one of these little ones should perish. In Luke, it is 
put forth to show that “joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
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that repenteth, more than over ninety-and-nine just persons who 
need no repentance.’’ <A very different thought this from the 
other. The Jesus of Matthew preaches against the guilt of con- 
tempt, and urges his hearers to be merciful to those most in need 
of mercy— the poor, the neglected, the erring. The Jesus of Luke, 
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in the presence of ‘all the publicans and sinners,’’ who had drawn 
near to hear him, proclaims to the Pharisees and Scribes the theo- 
logical doctrine that penitence, declaring itself in expressions of 
faith and love, is more precious, a hundred times, in the sight of 
God, than the most perfect legal righteousness. ‘Twice this strong 
declaration is made, and then, in further illustration of it, follows 
the parable of the Prodigal. The elder brother represents the 
Pharisees and Scribes, the just persons needing no repentance, 
who had always lived dutifully under the paternal roof, sharing, 
as by right, its full privileges. The younger brother represents 
the Publicans and Sinners, who had left the shelter of the father’s 
house, and strayed away like lost sheep. Poverty and wretched- 
ness bring him to his senses, and make him turn his thoughts 
homeward. Smitten with shame, he comes back to his father ; 
he disclaims all title to respect or love; he asks no privilege — 
only permission to take his place among the menials. But the 
Prodigal’s penitence seems to be an inward feeling purely : we 
hear nothing of his reformation or return to the old obedience ; 
we hear of no conditions imposed upon him, or self-imposed. He 
is saved by Faith alone; and the father, seeing his Faith, runs 
with open arms to meet him, murmurs pardon before he has heard 
the confession of sin, bestows the kiss of peace ere he has received 
a pledge of amendment, prepares a festive reception, kills the 
fatted calf as for a distinguished guest, adorns his finger with the 
honored ring, puts the best robe upon his person, and welcomes 
him loudly as one returned from the dead. The elder brother, who 
has committed no fault, but always been perfectly exemplary in 
his conduct, always dutiful and obedient, hears the jubilee sounds 
while busy in his father’s service, and naturally enough is dis- 
posed to complain that his brother should come to such honors 
upon such easy terms. Why should not he, who had never aé 
any time transgressed a commandment, have at least an equal privi- 
lege with one who had been an offender from the beginning? But 
to his remonstrance no answer is returned save this: ‘‘ Thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found.’ 
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To the same purpose is the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
which was addressed to the Pharisees. By the rich man are meant 
the Pharisees and Scribes, the Chief Priests and Elders, the Elect 
of the Jewish dispensation—the legally righteous people who 
expect to be saved by their works. Lazarus stands for the meek 
and lowly in heart, outwardly poor and despised, but rich in the 
spiritual qualities of Faith and Love, who bear their cross pa- 
tiently, and willingly forsake all for the kingdom of God. The 
details of the parable have reference to another point, which will 
come up immediately. 

In chapter xvii. 1-3, the disciples are warned against throwing 
any hindrance in the way of ‘the little ones ’’ — that is, of the 
publicans and sinners, the outcasts from the law, the poor and 
contrite, the ‘‘lost’’ whom the Christ came to redeem. In verse 
4, they are commanded to forgive the trespasses of their fellow 
disciples, how oft soever repeated, on the bare profession of peni- 
tence, implying that according to this rule God dealt with man- 
kind; and immediately thereupon follows the supposed case of 
the servant waiting on his master, and concluding with the sig- 
nificant charge, ‘‘So likewise ye, when ye have done all those 
things which were commanded you, (when ye have satisfied the 
whole law,) say, We are unprofitable servants; we have done 
that which it was our duty to do.’’ The same thought is con- 
veyed in the parable of the two men who went up to the temple 
to pray.—(xvili. 11-13.) The Pharisee is condemned in spite of 
his exact and punctual righteousness, because he lacked the child- 
like spirit, the heart conscious of need and trusting. The Pub- 
lican is commended, though wholly deficient, as his position im- 
plies, in the merit of works, because he calls himself a sinner, 
‘standing afar off, nor lifting up so much as his eyes to heaven,”’ 
like the conscience-sticken Prodigal and the lowly Lazarus. All 
these passages seem to have been inserted for the purpose of 
bringing out the doctrine of the Divine Grace, and of Salvation by 
Faith, and compel us, therefore, to recognize a dogmatical bias in 
the writer’s mind. 

Again, that the third Gospel was written in a theological inter- 
est is rendered probable by its persistent and labored representa- 
tion of Christ as the Savior of the Gentiles — almost to the neg- 
lect of his own countrymen. 

The disciples are not at any time prohibited, as they are in 
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Matthew (x. 5), from preaching to the Gentiles ; nor is any one 
objected to, as in Matthew (xv. 26), on the ground of being an 
alien. ‘The Lord sends forth seventy disciples to deliver the Gos- 
pel to the seventy nations of the globe, in addition to the twelve 
who were the apostles to the twelve tribes of Israel. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to compare Luke’s version of the parable 
of the wedding feast (xiv. 16) with that of Matthew (xxii. 1). 
According to Matthew, the king sends two invitations to the 
princely guests who were first bidden, and rejects them only when 
they had maltreated his messengers. Then he calls in the multi- 
tude of poor and infirm from the highways. But on casting his 
eye over the motley collection, and discovering one who was with- 
out a wedding garment, he unceremoniously expels him from the 
banquet and consigns him to the darkness without. The mean- 
ing of the parable is obvious: the original guests are the gen- 
uine Hebrews ; the servants are the Prophets ; those called in 
from the highways are the Gentiles; the person destitute of a 
wedding garment is one who had not conformed to the ceremonial 
usage, the rite of initiation prescribed by the Jewish Church. The 
Jews are repeatedly urged before being cast off; nor are all the 
Gentiles admitted at last. How differently is the case stated in 
Luke. The parable is prefaced by the direction not to invite 
friends, brethren, kinsmen, and rich neighbors to a dinner or sup- 
per, but to ask the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind. In 
the illustration, the man who makes the feast bids ‘‘many.’’ 
The guests excuse themselves from coming. Jmmediately, without 
another word, the servants are commanded to go “‘ quickly ”’ into 
the streets and lanes of the city, and-bring in the poor, the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind. They do so. But there is room 
yet for more. They are sent out again, with orders to search the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in. And instead 
of rejecting any of the assembled multitude for any cause whatso- 
ever, the Master simply says that none of the first invited shall 
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be allowed to come in. No one can fail to appreciate the Evange- 
list’s purpose in making such an alteration as this. The parable 
of the Prodigal Son is introduced with the same intention. The 
father is God, the elder son is Israel, the body of Orthodox be- 
lievers righteous Jews, Hebrews in full standing; the younger 
son is the Gentile who early separated himself from the original 
branch, and became an alien.—(Genesis xxv. 34.) The first 
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born does not even call him brother, put speaks of him coldly as 
his father’s son, as if he were a bastard or half-brother.—(See 
Galat. iv. 22, 23, 30.) This younger son goes into a “‘ far coun- 
try’’ (which is the common designation of heathen lands: Acts 
xi. 39, xxii. 21), and there ‘‘ devours his living with harlots ”’ 
(a phrase expressive of idolatrous practices: Romans i. 24). He 
is welcomed back, however, with mirth and festivity, his confes- 
sion of sin bringing him nearer his father’s heart than the most 
perfect righteousness could have done. So the Gentiles uncon- 
ditionally have access to the kingdom, to enjoy the highest privi- 
leges and the utmost blessedness thereof, while the eldest born, 
exemplary servants of the Mosaic dispensation, retain only their 
hereditary honors. 

The parable of Dives and Lazarus teaches the same lesson in a 
yet more elaborate way. The “ rich man’’ is the genuine Israel 
represented by the Scribes and Pharisees; Lazarus is not the 
Gentile world, for he is too warmly embraced by Abraham, and 
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too closely associated with Dives, who would not either have de- 
sired that a Gentile should: be sent to his (Jewish) brethren — 
Lazarus is rather the sect of Jewish Christians. The Hebrew 
people are here personified as a family of seven brothers ( Hegesip- 
pus reckons seven sects of the circumcision), two of whom have 
gone to judgment, Dives and Lazarus — the representatives of the 
primitive Christians who were called Ebionites, ‘ poor,’”’ being 
the poor, the hungry, the sorrowiul, the outcast, who were ad- 
dressed in the Beatitudes. The five brethren are different parties 
of unconverted Jews. The dogs who pitifully lick the sores of 
Lazarus to heal them, are the Gentiles, whom the Jews were fond 
of designating by that term of. opprobrium.—( Matt. xv. 26, 27.) 
The moral is, that the unsanctified heathen have more sympathy 
with Christianity than the presumptuous Jews have, and will come 
to its relief when it is persecuted and thrust out by its own chosen 
people. Christ, rejected of Israel, turns to the Gentiles, who of 
their own will adopt him. Israel, trusting in the ancient promise, 
trusting to its legal righteousness, proud in its election, goes to 
the place of torment. The other sects of unchristian Jews, having 
disregarded Moses and the Prophets, are left to their fate — their 
own countrymen, their own flesh and blood, being forbidden to 
use any further effort to reclaim them. A very general and abso- 
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lute condemnation, this, of the Hebrew people— a most unquali- 
fied recommendation of the Gentiles. 

A still more ingenious parable to the same effect is that of the 
unjust steward—a parable which has no meaning whatever unless 
interpreted historically. As conveying a moral lesson, it is incom- 
prehensible ;* as illustrating a doctrine, itis plain. The “ certain 
rich man,’’ like the ‘‘ certain rick man (verse 19) who was clothed 
in purple and fine linen and fared sumptuously every day,’’ is the 
old Hebrew party, the genuine Israel unconverted to Christ. This 
is inferred not only from the fact that Luke invariably associates 
riches with impenitence and unbelief, but from the circumstance of 
his being classed with “the children of this world.’’ He repre- 
sents those who regard themselves as the sole rightful possessors 
of the kingdom promised to Abraham, the lawful heirs of the 
Divine blessings and privileges. 

This person has a steward in his household. Who can this 
steward be, if not the disciples, to whom the parable is expressly 
addressed and applied? In chapter xii., verse 42, Peter and the 
rest are admonished to be “faithful and wise stewards,’’ that their 
Lord may make them rulers over his household, to give them their 
meat in due season ; stewards who “ provide not for themselves,’’ 
nor ‘‘ do their own will,’’ nor conduct themselves unseemly. This 
agent is accused before his master of making an improper expend- 
iture of his goods,—not by squandering them upon himself, 
there is no suggestion of that, but by bestowing them in the way 
of traffic, or as gifts upon parties not connected with the house- 
hold. The master regards the proceeding as dishonest, calls his 
servant to account, and forthwith discharges him. Now for the 
application of so much, let it be remembered that the first Chris- 
tians were Jews, observant of all the Hebrew laws and ordinances, 
diligent attendants at the Temple service, friends of the circumci- 
sion—#in short, recognized members of the old ‘household of 
Faith.’’ They were Christians, however, and did not limit the 
promised rewards of the kingdom to the lineal descendants of 
Abraham, but were willing that its blessings should be shared by 
the publicans and sinners — in one word, by the Gentiles — on the 
condition of their complying with the Hebrew ordinances, and 








* Nore.—To save the ethical reputation of the parable one critic supposes 
that the steward made good his master’s loss by the transaction out of his 
own pocket! So desperate are the commentators. 
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acknowledging their indebtedness to Moses and the Prophets. 
This proceeding displeased the orthodox party, who wished to 
keep for themselves and their generation the theokratic emolu- 
ments, and deemed liberality in respect to them nothing less than 
sacrilege. ‘They would naturally be inclined to thrust the new 
sect out of the household. And, in fact, this is what they did. 
As we read in the Acts of the Apostles (chapters vi. 11, ete., 
vii.), a book written, it is supposed, by the author of Luke’s Gos- 
pel, the complaint was early made against Stephen, the recently 
chosen almoner among the Gentiles, and a man full of faith and power 
in his ministrations to them, that he had spoken blasphemous 
words against Moses and God. He is seized, tried, cast out of 
the city, and stoned to death. And this was the beginning of a 
persecution which drove the young sect, or a portion of it, -at 
least, away from the original fold. But to return to our parable. 
The steward finds himself in a dilemma. How shall he gain a 
livelihood ? He can not resign his independent position of trust, 
and become a menial in the establishment of which he has been 
the overseer ; he therefore betakes himself to his master’s debtors, 
asks for their accounts, makes a large discount, varying with each 
case according to circumstances, and gives them a receipt in full, 
thus laying them one and all under great obligations to himself. 
And how does this apply to the disciples, to the early Christian 
Church? Let us refer again to the Acts. There we learn (chap- 
ter xi., verse 20) that in consequence of the above mentioned perse- 
cution, the Gospel was preached to the Greeks in Antioch. The 
Christians, thrust out from the brotherhood of Israel, unable to 
stand alone, unwilling to return to the abject bondage of the old 
law, have made their appeal to the Gentiles, who never paid the debt 
of legal obedience. To conciliate the good will of these people 
the conditions upon which they had formerly been admitted into 
the Messianic Kingdom are very much relaxed. The whole initi- 
atory form is no longer insisted upon. Circumcision is not in- 
dispensable. A few moral requisitions, abstinence from meat 
offered to idols, from the flesh of animals killed by strangulation, 
and from fornications, (xv. 20, 29,) are alone kept in force. ‘The 
inequality of the terms imposed upon the Gentiles (xvi. d, 6, 7) 
is readily explained by differences in their position towards the 
Church, making it proper that some should receive a full and 
others a partial dispensation. Timothy, half a Jew by birth, was 
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released from all but the circumcision (Acts xvi. 3). The burden 
laid upon full-blooded Pagans might have been heavier; that 
imposed on the Samaritans, who already received the law, lighter ; 
and so on, as occasion might prompt. The parable goes on to say 
that the rich man commended his steward for his cunning. He 
must have been a very singularly constituted lord, if he could en- 
joy a practical joke so cruel as that, and forget his own suffering 
so far as to be able to compliment a man for his ingenuity in 
cheating him twice. It must have been with a smile somewhat 
sardonic that he tendered his respects to the wily agent. But that 
the old-school orthodox Israelites should laud the good sense of 
their heretical brethren in taking the hint to leave their communion 
and join the Samaritan dogs and Pagan swine, that these excellently 
comfortable people should flatter themselves that they were well 
rid of a troublesome party, that could bring them no credit and 
much abuse, all this we can easily understand. Thus the parable 
closes. We have dwelt on this passage at considerable length be- 
cause it illustrates so well the artificial character of a large portion 
of the Gospel, and exhibits the extent to which the author’s mind 
was predccupied with certain controversial ideas. There is a con- 
spicuous and striking section which could have been written with 
none but a dogmatical purpose. As a moral lesson it is some- 
thing worse than meaningless: it inculcates unrighteousness, it 
countenances fraud. That Jesus spake it to his disciples, mean- 
ing to enjoin upon them a particular course of conduct towards the 
Gentiles, can not be believed, because the instruction could not in 
his ministry have been called for, and, if given in this form, must 
have been mistaken. 

More might be said to justify the position that the writer of the 
third Gospel made history subordinate to theology, wrote rather 
as a controversialist than as,a biographer ; and can not, therefore, 
be relied on to give us the simple truth about Jesus of Nazareth. 
But what has been urged must suffice: and Luke is dismissed 
from further examination. 


Let us turn now to Matthew. Here, if anywhere, are to be 
found plain facts respecting the life and teachings of Christ. But 
even here we must be on our guard against the unhistorical spirit. 
For example, when we remember how anxious the early Chris- 
tians were to accommodate the deeds and words of their Master 
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to the proplietic language of their ancient Scriptures, we can not 
help suspecting everything that is reported as having been done or 
said ‘“‘that the scripture might be fulfilled.’’ It is possible, to 
say the least, that in all these cases, which are not few, the wish 
fathered the thought ; the presumption that Jesus must have ful- 
filled the prophecies led to the conviction that he did fulfil them, 
and created a narrative in accordance with such belief. Thus, 
when we read in chapter xii., verses 16 to 21, that Jesus charged 
his followers not to make him known, “ that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the Prophet, saying, He shall not 
strive nor cry, neither shall any man hear his voice in the 
streets,’’ we can not but think that a very dull mind may 
have bungled in the attempt, either to attach prophecy to history, 
or to fit history to prophecy ; and we can not be sure that Christ 
gave any such direction. 

Again, words may justly be set down as unhistorical, which 
refer in detail to events that transpired years after the death of the 
supposed speaker. The faculty of looking into the future does 
not enter into the historian’s account. To assume that Jesus was 
a prophet, would be setting historical laws aside, and would be 
exalting dogmatic opinion as the judge in a simple matter of fact. 
The Evangelist puts language into the mouth of Christ which 
upon this rule it is difficult to believe he uttered. We read that 
he predicted his own death and resurrection. ‘‘ As Jonas was three 
days and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man 
be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.’’—(xii. 
40.) ‘From that time forth began Jesus to show unto his dis- 
ciples how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and be raised again the third day.’”-—(xvi. 21.) Similar predic- 
tions occur in chapters xvii. 22, xx. 17, xxvi. 2-32. That the 
disciples should have misunderstood such plain declarations as 
these, and should have lived on apparently oblivious of them ; 
that’ the death of their.master should have taken them so com- 
pletely by surprise ; that the report of his resurrection should have 
been received by them so incredulously, would countenance the 
suspicion, at least, that Jesus did not make the predictions in ques- 
tion. But, apart from such a consideration, the presumption 
against a literal prophecy is very strong. Unless there is distinct 
and powerful evidence that the words were indeed spoken before 
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the event occurred —evidence which marks the points of time be- 
yond dispute (and no such evidence is before us in the present in- 
stance ) — it is reasonable to take for granted that speeches of this 
kind were attributed to Jesus by those who lived after his death, 
when the belief in his resurrection had come to prevail extensively. 

Other language put into the mouth of Jesus alludes so directly, 
and even circumstantially, to events which took place after his 
death, and especially to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Ro- 
man armies, that it is hard to believe it ever proceeded from his 
lips. We have an instance in chapter xxiii. 33-36. The particu- 
ular mention of Zacharias, the son of Baruch, who was massacred 
in the temple, a. p. 68, just before the final seige of Jerusalem, 
(see Josephus, War, iv. ch. v.,) could, it is hardly too much to 
say have been made by none save a person well acquainted with 
the details of that bloody time when butcheries and desecrations 
were of daily occurrence. For arguments showing the identity of 
the Zacharias mentioned by Matthew with the Zacharias whose 
story is told by Josephus, see Hennell, Origin of Christianity, 
page 81. 

Chapter xxiv. contains a vivid description of the tumults and 
commotions that agitated Judea for several years preceding the 
downfall of the nation, foreboding the ruin of the State, and an- 
nouncing to the Christians the end of the world. The description 
is not vague and shadowy, such as a prescient mind quickened by 
deep feelings might draw upon the curtain of futurity ; it is close, 
clear, detailed, like the copying of a keen observer. ‘‘ There shall 
not be left one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown 
down.’ How incredible, how unimaginable to one who had not 
stood upon the ruins of the once majestic temple! ‘‘ Many shall 
come in my name, saying, I am Christ !’’ ‘‘ There shall arise 
false Christs and false prophets, and shall show great signs and 
wonders.’’ Is it credible that Jesus had in view the miraculous 
pretensions and prophetic claims, the popular sway and the mis- 
erable fate of ‘‘ the magician ’’ Theudas, who was slain by the 
Roman procurator Fadus, in the year 46; or of the wretched 
enthusiasts whom Felix slaughtered ; or of the deluded fanatics 
whom Festus destroyed with an army? Still harder is it to be- 
lieve that Jesus read at the distance of a hundred years the his- 
tory of Barkochbar, the famous Jewish insurgent, in the reign of 
Hadrian, a. pv. 132, to whom the description in Matthew most 
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fitly applies. Barkochbar was a man who gave himself out as 
the Messiah, come at last to deliver the nation from the Roman 
tyranny. He claimed to possess prophetic and miraculous pow- 
ers, and succeeded in ‘‘ deceiving the very elect ;’’ for Akiba, one 
of the most distinguished*of the rabbins, believed in him, and 
lent all his influence to his cause. Vast multitudes followed the 
pretender ; in Palestine the uprising was so violent and general, 
that the Roman armies only after a long and desperate struggle 
succeeded in repressing it. ‘* The spirit of disturbance,’’ says Dio 
Cassius, ‘‘ was diffused all over the Roman Empire, wherever 
there were Jews, declaring itself in secret conspiracy or open in- 
surrection ; and the support which Barkochbar received alone 
proves how deeply the nation was implicated in his undertaking. 
Almost the whole world was set in commotion by this outbreak 
among the Jews.’’ Barkochbar was a furious persecutor of the 
Christians, whom he would have persuaded to abandon their 
faith, and to join his standard. Most of them refused — such, 
when they fell into his hands, were put to death most cruelly ; 
but some, we are told, forsook Christ, and went after him. On 
the suppression of Barkochbar’s revolt, the Emperor Hadrian en- 
tirely excluded all native Jews, and the Christians among the 
rest, not only from the city of Jerusalem, but from all its sur- 
rounding territory ; Zion was again pillaged and destroyed; the 
Holy City became a Pagan colonial town; its very name was 
changed to Alia Capitolina. How closely does all this corre- 
spond with the language of Matthew! And “the abomination of 
desolation standing in the holy place’’—what may that have 
been? What so iikely as the statue of Capitoline Jove, which 
Hadrian erected on the spot where the temple had stood, the 
grim and sacrilegious sign of utter devastation. So minute an 
object as this no seer could have pointed out to his friends, how- 
ever right at hand it may have been; and we are led to the con- 
clusion that the whole chapter was written after the events re- 
corded had taken place, and is, therefore, only too historical to 
have any authentic connection with Christ. But the rule of criti- 
cism which questions the literal truth of every fact whose origin 
is imaginary rather than historical, does not at all affect the 
authenticity of other portions of the Gospel narrative, which are 
open to no such suspicion. We look confidently to Matthew for 
faithful information touching the person and the faith of Christ. 
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My Creed and Country. 


MY CREED AND COUNTRY. 





Wuart hath been suffered since this earth its primal course began 
Is chiefly what hath had its birth in ignorance of Man; 
Where youthful Faith was taught to tread where grey-haired Error trod, 
And blindfold to an idol led, was told to bow to God. 
The twin-born nightmare of mankind, in day that still remains 
(Dead on Earth’s breast) is, that the mind consists in blood, not brains. 
The golden calf that Israel made, to which they ’d kneel and pray, 
A yellow monster, stands displayed in Mammon of to-day: 
A coward, boasting is his trust — his pride conceals his fears — 
His feast is on the orphan’s crust, his wine the widow's tears. 
The common lie that strength is right, that truth is with the strong, 
a Hath shackled ages by its might, and chained the world to wrong; 
But, lo! the Samson, shorn of locks, and blind, doth seize the walls, 
And, see! old Custom’s pillared rocks in one vast ruin falls, 
While on the site the hero stands, with new illumined eyes, 
And piles up with his giant hands a temple to the skies. 
In that new church what faith or creed do we to all accord ? 


This is decreed in form and deed: Love as we list the Lord. 





Takes one the Shasta, Brahmin-writ? the Llama? or the man 

That held the fiery Korak’s bit, and gave forth Al Koran? 

Or chooses one Olympian Jove? or Talmud, with the Jew? 

Or in the Sun sees God and Love, as they in fair Peru? 

It matters not what track they tread to seek that high abode —° 

So they reach home when they are dead, why, any is the road. 

For book or prayer I have no care; this pearl for me, ne'er priced, 
Is for the faith to face grim Death — and that I find in Christ. 

Nor will 1 man, my brother, blame, because we separate 

Upon belief, or on a name, for That which rules our fate ; 

For He who made, and takes away, in the Hereafter knows 

How best from disembodied clay our spirits to dispose. 

Then, thank the Power that rules above, the first of this land's laws 
Is freedom to bestow Faith's love where Conscience shows the cause. 





Ww. 





Ww. F. 














Satan and Faust. 


SATAN AND FAUST. 
[ From the German of Klinger. ] 


Nicut covered the earth with its raven wing. Faust stood be- 
fore the awful spectacle of the body of his son suspended upon the 
gallows. Madness parched his brain, and he exclaimed, in the 
wild tones of despair, ‘‘ Satan, let me but bury this unfortunate 
being, and then you may take this life of mine, and I will descend 
into your infernal abode, where I shall no more behold men in the 
flesh. I have learned to know them, and I am disgusted with 
them, with theirdestiny, with the world and with life. My good 
action has drawn down unutterable woe upon my head ; I hope 
that my evil ones may have been productive of good. Thus 
should it be in the mad confusion of earth. Take me hence; ] 
I wish to become an inhabitant of thy dreary abode; I am tired 
of light, compared with which the darkness in the infernal regions 
must be the brightness of mid-day.”’ 

But Satan replied: ‘‘ Hold! not so fast, Faust. Once I told 
thee that thou alone shouldst be the arbiter of thy life, that thou 
alone shouldst have power to break the hour-glass of thy exist- 
ence: thou hast done so, and the hour of my vengeance has come, 
the hour for which I have sighed so long. Here now do I tear 
from thee thy mighty wizard-wand, and chain thee within the 
narrow bounds which I draw around thee. Here shalt thou stand 
and listen to me, and tremble; I will draw forth the terrors of 
the dark past, and kill thee with slow despair. 

‘Thus will I exult over thee, and rejoice in my victory. Fool, 
thou has said that thou hast learned to know man! Where, 
how, and when? Hast thou ever considered his nature? Hast 
thou ever examined it, and separated from it its foreign elements ? 
Hast thou distinguished between that which is offspring of the pure 
impulses of his heart, and that which flows from an imagination 
corrupted by the artificial ? Hast thou compared the wants and the 
vices of his nature with those which he owes to society and the 
prevailing corruption? Hast thou observed him in his natural 
state, where each of his undisguised expressions mirrors forth his 
inmost soul? No! thou has looked upon the mask that society 
wears, and hast mistaken it for the true lineaments of man ; thou 
hast only become acquainted with men who have consecrated their 
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condition, wealth, power and talents to the service of corruption ; 
who have sacrificed their pure nature to your idol —TIIlusion. 
Thou didst at one time presume to show me the moral worth of 
man, and how didst thou set about it? By leading me upon the 
broad highways of vice, by bringing me to the courts of the 
mighty whosesale butchers of men, to that of the coward tyrant of 
France, of the Usurper in England! Why did we pass by the 
mansions of the good and the just? Was it for me, Satan, to 
whom thou hast chosen to become a mentor, to point them out to 
thee? No; thou wert led to the places thou didst haunt by the 
fame of princes, by thy pride, by thy longing after dissipation. 
And what hast thou seen there? The soul-seared tyrants of man- 
kind, with their satellites, wicked women, and mercenary priests 
who make religion a tool by which to gain the objects of their 
base passions. 

‘‘Hast thou ever deigned to cast a glance at the oppressed, 
who, sighing under his burden, consoles himself with the hope of 
an hereafter? Hast thou ever sought for the dwelling of the vir- 
tuous friend of humanity, for that of the noble sage, for that of 
the active and upright father of a family ? 

‘¢ But how would that have been possible? How couldst thou, 
the most corrupt of thy race, have discovered the pure one, since 
thou hadst not even the capacity to suspect his existence ? 

‘Proudly didst thou pass by the cottages of the poor and the 
humble, who live unacquainted with even the names of your arti- 
ficial vices, who earn their bread in the sweat of their brow, and 
who rejoice at their last hour that they are permitted to exchange 
the mortal for the immortal. It is true, hadst thou entered their 
abode, thou mightst not have found thy foolish ideal of an heroic, 
extravagant virtue, which is only the fanciful creation of your 
vices and your pride ; but thou wouldst have seen the man of a 
retiring modesty and noble resignation, who in his obscurity ex- 
cels in virtue and true grandeur of soul your boasted heroes of 
field and cabinet. Thou sayest that thou knowest man/. Dost 
thou know thyself? Nay, deeper yet will I enter into the secret 
places of thy heart, and fan with fierce blast the flames which thou 
hast kindled there. ; 


«-4 


‘Had I a thousand human tongues, and as many years to speak 
to thee, they would be all insufficient to develop the consequences 
of thy deeds and thy recklessness. The germ of wretchedness 
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which thou hast sown will continue its growth through centuries 
yet to come ; and future generations will curse thee as the author 
of their misery. 

‘Behold, then, daring and reckless man, the importance of ac- 
tions that appear so circumscribed to your mole-vision! Who 
of you can say, Time will obliterate the trace of my existence ! 
Thou who knowest not what beginning, what middle, and end 
are, hast dared to seize with a bold hand the chain -of fate, and 
hast attempted to gnaw its links, notwithstanding that they were 
forged for eternity ! 

‘* But, now will I withdraw the veil from before thy eyes, and 
then — cast the spectre Despair into thy soul.’’ 

Faust pressed his hands upon his face; the worm that never 
dieth gnawed already on his heart. 





TRUE PRINCIPLES OF EMANCIPATION. 


By a Native of Carolina and a Citizen of the World. 


Waite fellowship with the “powers that be’’ at the South seemed 
a sine qué non of all efficient movements towards emancipation, 
the Northern agitations, however well intended, rather exasperated 
than tended to procure the reform of those evils against which 
they hurled the ineffectual thunders of the word. John Brown’s 
sermon is the first that has ever been seriously heeded. The uni- 
versality of the homeopathic law —elastic reactions and electric 
repulsions operating alike in the sphere of personal or passional, as 
in that of material, forees —‘warned us that foreign intervention, 
unless coming either in the shape of the dollar or the cannon ball, 
and plying those mightiest levers of our fallen humanity, interest 
and fear, could but retard the spontaneous solutions of which our 
Southern problems are susceptible. These solutions, if influenced 
by philanthropy, should be informed, too, by a higher aim than the 
conversion of chattel slavery into that of labor for wages, chang- 
ing the form, but not the facts, of slavery and oppression. ‘The 
perfidies of commerce, the horrors of the slave trade continued by 
the speculator and the negro-driver, striking at the heart of person- 
ality, poisoning the fountain of social affections, perverting the con- 
science of a nation, deteriorating the master by fraudulent idle- 
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ness, the slave by dishonored toil — this prolonged crucifixion of a 
martyr race demands a resurrection more humane than the liberty 
of selling oneself by the day, the cut-throat competitions of labor 
for wages, the outrages sanctioned by prejudice against color, care- 
worn indigence or paralyzed pauperism. It must be confessed, 
however, to the shame of civilization, that the general condition of 
its laboring masses presents to the negro only an exchange of evils, 
and that masters the most tyrannical can but embody, personify, 
and dramatize in striking forms the manifold cruelties that labor 
elsewhere suffers at the hands of capital, classes or castes, from 
their social superiors, in the order of the hells upon earth. 

No genius of social creation had revealed either the spontaneous 
evolution of character and faculties potential in the negro race, 
nor the natural accords of social harmony which it is calculated 
to sustain with the white races severally. Slavery or extermina- 
tion was the voice of Cain fulminated against the negro by our 
chairs of ethnology — Humboldt nobly protesting. Even Emer- 
son echoed the sophisms of ‘‘nature’s exterminating races by 
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stronger races, black by white faces,’’ and the ascendant of power 
once ceded to the white, it seemed to be conceded, also, that the 
natural function of power was to oppress and destroy. All the 
virtues, organic or passional, all the harmonic attributes or ten- 
dencies of the negro, either physical or social, the luxuriant yet 
plastic spontaneity of climates beloved by the sun, his eminent 
susceptibility towards Christian influence, his patience under hard- 
ship, his cheerfulness under exhaustive toils, his resistance of ma- 
laria, his fidelity in servitude, his constant aspiration towards the 
decencies of social refinement in language, manners and habits, 
all have been ignored before that domineering spirit inherent in the 
Anglo-Norman stock. : 

But nature, in the evils of oppression, seemed to have prepared 
their remedy ; for the habit of obedience, combined with the apti- 
tude to be swayed by gentle emotions and sensuous harmonies, 
facilitates the preliminaries of a social structure rich in its ele- 
ments of character, genial in its sympathies and passional accords, 
and crystalizing under the influence of one great hierarch. Far 
otherwise, complex and bristling with difficulties, is the problem 
of a true social organization resulting in justice and prosperity for 
peoples accustomed to the abuses of personal license or of political 
anarchy, and whose social education, in retrograde march from the 
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voluntary and intelligent combinations of the European ‘ com- 
panionships,’’ has been for two centuries that of antagonism or 
simple isolative enterprise. Emancipation, virtual and integral, 
seemed to await the intervention of a character like Brown’s, in 
its essentials — like Oberlin’s, too, in its methods, such as Brown’s 
would have been if educated and developed at the South — whose 
forces it must wield and whose sympathies it must command. It 
devolved upon the Church to produce at the South local foci of 
true Christian life. Icy fetters of constraint melting beneath the 
summer breath of kindness, the spontaneity of impassioned ser- 
vice, rendering it a title of honor and privilege of charm, as it 
must ever be, to serve those we love and admire, such as noble 
ambitions once organized in chivalry, or the patriarchal spirit 
among oriental peoples, such as the passions of admiration, im- 
itation, loyalty and vanity suggest, in the relations of the negro 
with races of higher culture,—these have been the transformations, 
quite interior, personal, domestic, invoked by social science. It 
has called upon woman, on the passional Queen, on the Orange 
flower of the Gulf, on the Jessamine of Carolina, supremely en- 
dowed with all powers of fascination, to exert these forces for the 
noblest ends. Her motto is Noblesse oblige. Her type and model 
has been well portrayed in the character of Madge Vertner, an 
exquisite story from the pen of Miss Griffith, which is now being 
published in the Anti-Slavery Standard. Of such it may truly be 
said that their courtesies of the heart convert physical bondage 
into personal favor, while their presence, radiant of charm, renders 
liberty and slavery synonyms. 

Here is the key of the enigma. We all want liberty in general 
for the pleasure of surrendering it in particular and at discretion, 
just as we desire fortune for the purpose of spending money. Na- 
ture has created us all passional debtors ; we accept life willingly 
on her terms ; all we want is to be certain that we pay the right 
creditor. None objects to the natural ascendant of character. In- 
stinct fails not to discover in the evolution of each affection, in 
the pursuit of every art, those who lead and those who follow, 
those who reign and those who serve. It is a livelier enjoyment, 
perhaps, to recognize and to obey our superiors by title of char- 
acter, than to be obeyed by our inferiors. Pride may be a human 
virtue ; admiration is an angelic pleasure. The interest of labor 
sets a premium on administrative capacity, and eagerly enrols 
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laborers under the banner of successful exploitation in every de- 
partment of industry, the field, the shop, or the household. Wo- 
man, as daughter, wife, or matron of the South, could put an end 
at once to foreign agitations and domestic fears ; could render our 
whole slave-code a dead letter, and reveal to her amazed but grate- 
ful country the Christian graces of the Southern home. 
Agricultural colleges and polytechnic schools must form for our 
youth the civic complement of the domestic circle. Science and Art 
must aid Christianity in effecting the steps of transitional eman- 
cipation, alike for white and black, for rich and poor, for child and 
woman as for adult man. Ignorance must open to knowledge, 
brute material force learn skill, coarseness be refined, poverty yield 
to increased production, while duty is inspired by charm and 
interest by affection; so shall we pass from the false order of 
constraint, bound up with punishment and terror, hypocrisy and 
malice, to the true order of attractive industry, and the combined 
household, which is based on the respect of persons, on the culture 
of instinctive vocations, on reciprocal ministry, on just remunera- 
tion proportional to the three faculties of labor, skill and capital ; 
on the natural hierarchy of character and talent; on the will of 
the inferior, obeying from charm the will of his superior expressed 
in attractional impulse. Utopia, the Millennium, Socialism, what 
you please —I do not address myself to cavilers, but to thinkers ; 
not to partizans, but to philanthropists; not to that prejudice 
which confirms the reign of evil, but to an earnest faith that the 
kingdom: of our Father may come, and His will be done on earth 
as in the heavens. Among honorable persons, service, when it 
ceases to be either a fair and equal exchange of labor, or a pleasure 
and favor to the person serving, or a pure expression of affection, 
consecrated by parentage, by love, by friendship, by honor, by 
religion, becomes an onerous obligation, a reflection, almost cen- 
sure, on the person served. Instinct sufficed to teach me this 
when a child at the South. I never let a negro perform drudgeries 
for me after 1 began to think. Physical Jabor and art, the em- 
ployment of mind upon matter, furnish the link between man and 
the Earth-Soul. I knew and loved her, my great Mother, from 
earliest childhood, and in the Spring’ would wander forth to her 
wildest bower on the banks of the Cape Fear, filled to the brim 
with the joy of her presence, and pressing my lips to her bloom- 
ing sod. ‘The dog and the bird commune with the Earth-Soul, 
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and under the inspirations of her consciousness they find their 
way straight home over trackless deserts, or countries on which 
their eyes had never rested. ‘The negro communes with the Earth- 
Soul. ‘The sentiment of his faith is so lively that he plunges 
from the deck of the slaver to seek beneath the wave his native 
Africa. It is this religious tie with the Soul of our planet, of 
which physical labor is the corresponding duty ; and thus man 
codperates with solar forces in the development of planetary har- 
monies. 

True Agriculture is the body of Religion, and the divorce of sen- 
timent, poesy, music and social festivities from the labors of pro- 
ductive industry is the practical Atheism which ruins our age. In 
the natural kingdoms we find no such exclusive domination of the 
brute material interests as commerce in general, and slavery in 
particular, pretend to enforce upon modern civilization ; no moral 
monsters, like Louis Napoleon, breaking up at the point of the 
bayonet the spontaneous combinations of industry with social 
friendship. Nature holds in check the forces of constraint, hun- 
ger and fear. She bounteously distributes the stimuli of charm, 
pleasure, and love; spontaneous energies of health, radiation of 
organic functions in external uses; harmonies of the creature, 
with the elements of its sphere. ‘The bee completes the flower as 
the flower feeds the bee. What human society has disciplines 
or duties more regular in their order, more perfect in their fulfil- 
ment, than those of the hive or the nest? Attraction suffices for 
these, and so it will for ours, as soon as we organize a sphere co- 
ordinate to the forces destined to move within it. All the labors 
of the hive or the nest pivot on a sentiment. ‘This sentiment is 
feminine sovereignty. Such is the true solution of all the slav- 
eries on earth. From this pivotal sentiment radiate all the im- 
passioned duties of the subject, alt the zeal of labor, the tender- 
ness of maternity, corporate amity. 

Never, from beast or bird, insect or creeping thing, does Nature 
demand a service without preparing its reward. The slave of the 
ant-hill is evidently linked by the most intimate ties-of domestic 
affection with his master ant. War indeed exists, but only to 
prepare the triumphs of Love. What miserable dupes of an 
idiotic materialism we men are, for excluding sentiment from the 
empire of social forces; we Southerners are, to suppose for a mo- 
ment that we derive an advantage from hateful compulsory labors, 
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and these from a race which, despite our injustice, loves us better 
than it loves itself. Were not our hearts gangrened by the most 
atrocious prejudices ; were Christianity anything more than an 
idle word for us, we could not fail to see that the industrial value 
and efficiency of the negro is proportioned to the activity of the 
social stimuli; that, attached to his master and his mistress, 
secure in his own family ties, proprietor of his garden patch, and 
expanding his heart in the membership of a great patriarchal soci- 
ety, he is worth, even in money, ten times the sum that the lash 
can extort from his carcass under the government of terror. 

To strip of all their charm and turn into a curse the social 
labors of production, seems to be the ideal of Slavery as it exists. 
In labor, as in the expression of sentiment, it is sacrilege for one 
person arbitrarily to dictate to another the mode, the time and 
conditfons of planetary communion between the individual and 
the universal life. 'To exercise power arbitrarily is a confession 
either of inherent poverty in the genius of charm, or of unskilful- 
ness in the direction of our influence. The proper sphere of per- 
sonal command lies in the organization and distribution of mo- 
tives — of motives under whose impulsion the creature impelled 
shall seem to himself to move by his own free will. No true 
religion, no tyie health, no confidence without spontaneity of ac- 
tion. ‘The initiative for every work, for every combination, belongs 
to passional intuition. The great wrong of our Southern system, 
as of all the organizations of constraint on earth, is its pretension 
to dispense with the passional forces embraced in spontaneity, and 
to substitute the vis a tergo, whether physical or moral, Now, 
while moral slavery reigns unchallenged in our systems of prim- 
ary education, and the exercise of our schools are not spontaneous 
or attractive, neither passional nor practical, but abstract and 
arbitrary alike in subjects and in methods of study, — what can we 
expect of generations accustomed to constraint as the only lever 
of influence, ignorant of the blessing and charm of spontaneous 
and attractive labor, but that they should reduce to slavery of 
some sort all who have the misfortune to depend upon them ? 

True emancipation consists in developing, within the exter- 
nal framework of society, a spiritual hierarchy. The relations of 
employer and employed, of master and servant, of conjugal part- 
ners, of parent and child, are all alike hideous discords, if the tie 
be merely external or compulsory under the rod of duty ; all alike 
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sweet and harmonious, when vitalized by affection and controlled 
by the Spirit of Christ. Christianity—. e., Christ——in folding the 
negro within the pale of the Church, peor | personality, 
and the duty to respect this in the outflow of his affections towards 
their social uses. It renders, then, monstrous and impossible, 
where it really exists, the compulsory separation for mercenary 
ends of lovers, parents, children, friends. None can countenance 
this, either directly or indirectly, without forfeiting their member- 
ship in Christ. The Catholic peasant of Ireland or Spain bap- 
tizes his pig or his calf before slaughtering it, as we baptize our 
negroes before selling them. Now, of the two, which most fitly 
symbolizes the altar of Christian communion —the table, or the 
slave market ? 

Cxsar demanded tribute @m money, and Jesus admitted the 
claim of physical power on material goods ; but Slavery demands 
tribute in persons, and Christ forbids that payment ; for he came 
to declare the inviolability of the soul, and the soul is integrant 
of those affections, connubial, parental, filial, and amical, which 
the slave traffic outrages. The spirit of civilized commerce is 
simple materialism in its most atrocious form. What it does 
with the negro laborer at the South it is ready to do with every 
producer and artist in the world, with every creature that will not 
prostrate itself and worship before the Golden Calf. It knows 
no ruth, no sense of shame, no sentiment of manhood, woman- 
hood, childhood, or deity. ‘There is no cure for our social ills 
until the functions and agents of exchange shall be duly subor- 
dinated to those of production. The liberty of commerce is the 
slavery of labor; speculation in values, whether real or fictitious, 
is the legalized practice of fraud. 

What are the natural limits to the exercise of spontaneity ? 
They are found in the talents and faculties or natural endowments 
which classify us ; they cease to exist in the play of emotion. The 
expansions of heart reunite us, as, rising into the spirit-ether, 
soul interpenetrating soul lights with the aromal fires of contact 
the dimmest recesses of passional space. 

Subordinate, then, provisionally as to the exercise of faculties 
and the fulfilment of labors, let the child and the negro be per- 
fectly free in the play of their social affections. Such spontaneity, 
divine consecration of orderly servitude for those who admit the 
authority of the Bible, was guaranteed in Judea by that remark- 
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able law, the exact contradiction of our fugitive slave act, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped 
from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with thee, where it 
liketh him best: thou shalt not oppress him ;’? which Isaiah thus 
echoes : ‘‘ Hide the outcasts ; betray not him that wandereth. Let 
mine outcasts dwell with thee; be thou a covert to them from the 
face of the spoiler.’”” And Christ, developing in his own grand 
and absolute spirit the relative humanities of the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, says: ‘‘ Neither be ye called masters: for one is your 
master, even Christ ; and all ye are brethren.’’—Matt. xxiii. 8-10. 
The Mosaic code, in protecting the imprescriptible rights of per- 
sonality in the fugitive, has established a premium upon justice 


and kindness, a check upon cruelty and oppression— while our 
slave codes of the United States and of the South woyld compel 


the just and kind citizen to countenance and sustain the iniquities 
of the worst masters; they ignore the rights of hospitality, they 
lead to violence and perfidy, their civic consecration. 

The deliberate violation, systematic repudiation and counter- 
legislation by the Congress of the United States of that organic 
Code which forms the religious and social conscience or superior 
law of the land, is a virtual dissolution of the tie which united us 
as States and as citizens of the same country. ‘The fugitive slave 
act introduced a principle of death, of corruption and “ irrepres- 
sible conflict.’’ It can not continue to coéxist with the Union, 
and within the Southern States themselves it necessitates either 
the radical modification of slavery or the repudiation of the Bible. 
Here is, indeed, the case in which we can not serve two masters. 
If we serve Christ, we must do unto others even as we would that 
others should do unto us ; and none of us, in trying to escape from 
personal bondage, would like to be arrested and sent back. This 
flagrant aggression of a partizan law against the religious Code of 
the whole country and instinctive conscience of the Northern States 
strikes not only at the personality of the individual, but at the 
potential evolution of the same principle in State sovereignty, 
which Calhoun had nobly proclaimed as the corner-stone of our 
Federation. Now, mark the consequences: the freedom of speech 
and of the press is extinct at the South, and is compromised at 
the North. The Post Office is not respected; despotism in its 
most hideous, anarchical, ruffianly form proclaims its triumphs 
over those principles which made us a nation. The very forms of 
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civil justice are forgotten in the outrage of inoffensive citizens. 
Disunion or utter subjection, such is the alternative proposed by 
the South to the North. Traffic or religion and humanity, such 
is the option now pending atthe North. It remains to be seen 
whether a few thousand merchants and other capitalists can con- 
trol at the polls the conscience of the nation. 

The violation of the slave’s personality by the Fugitive Slave Act 
and by the slave market is the neck upon which pivot our Hydra’s 
hundred heads. ‘Their abolition does not imply the abolition of 
Slavery, but simply opens it to such modifications as Christianity 
and the enlightened interest of the South may impress upon it. 
Sectional pride apart, no sensible slaveholder wants discontented 
and incendiary elements of character on his plantation. Left to 
its own spontaneous workings, the recognition by law and custom 
of the right of the slave to choose his own master would suffice to 
retain al] the slaves at the South, and every good master would gain 
ten where he might lose one negro under such an ordinance. ‘The 
direct recognition of the personality of the slave by the Judaic 
law, sole form of servitude to which Jesus gave even an indirect 
countenance, would enable the generally beloved master or mis- 
tress, the wise and successful manager, to own a thousand slaves 
without ever purchasing one, while the ruffian herd of vulgar, 
heartless taskmasters who now disgrace our country, deserted by 
their slaves, would meet the rebuke of society and of the law, 
while forced to undergo the wholesome discipline of earning their 
bread by the sweat of their brow. 

It may sound paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true, that liberty 
and slavery admit of perfect conciliation in virtue of that person- 
ality which is their common root. All true liberties, which are 
those of the heart, and which do not degenerate into licentiousness, 
emanate from the respect of personality in man, woman, and child, 
which constitutes the basis of politeness. An aromal atmosphere 
or Court of spiritual space exists round every embodied soul. We 
await in this antechamber the attention of the person, forbearing 
intrusion or arbitrary control. The abuses of slavery proceed from 
subjecting the soul or inmost principle rudely to the impact of ex- 
terior forces, which either may or may not be directly represented 
by other persons. From the right of choosing and of changing 
one’s master, to the most delicate courtesies of refined society, there 
is but the discipline of the social education, such as has existed 
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among oriental peoples from time immemorial.* Among refined 
and Christian peoples, slavery may exist in name, but freed from 
its odious abuses. 

Cruelty is always a breach of good breeding, and politeness can 
never be arbitrary. We may rationally hope for a degree of social 
culture at which even murder will be regarded as a breach of eti- 
quette, and capital punishment as applicable only to incurable 
cases of painful or loathsome disease. Now, every honorable man 
would rather expose himself to be shot than to be tied up and 
whipped, and doing as he would be done by, would rather shoot 
his fellow creature than whip him ; consequently, whenever murder 
comes to be regarded as a breach of etiquette, the greater outrage 
of corporeal punishment will be abandoned, and the lash will cease 
to be used either on man or beast. M. E. L. 





THE MAGIC 


DUET, 





Tue sense of the world is short — 

Long and various the report: 

To love and be beloved; 
Men and gods have not unlearned it, 
And, how oft so’er they’ve turned it, 

‘Tis not to be improved. 
Sienor Marrutas little knew what a sensation he produced 
when he stopped in our old town of Z., in Maryland, and enli- 
vened the hitherto unattractive architecture of its every corner 
with glorious posters of red and blue letters, a foot in length, 
headed Granp Necromantic anp MusicaL Enrertarnment. The 
next morning at daylight one-half of our population, which would 
be 1250 souls, rushed out simultaneously to their front doors 
to get a glimpse at the column of ‘‘ Amusements’’ in the Semi- 
Weekly Banner. This column was generally a square in dimen- 
sion, and on any extraordinary occasion immediately preceded the 
leading editorial. It was so in the time of Gen. Tom Thumb’s 
visit two years ago; it was so last year in the case of The Two- 
Headed Girl; it was so now in the case of Signor Matthias. 
There lay all smoking and juicy from the press the Programme. 








* See Urquhart’s Spirit of the East, Pillars of Hercules, and the Essays of Remus- 


sat. 
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Tt ran as follows: 


Signor Matruias begs leave to announce to the enlightened citizens of Z. that 
he has engaged the Town Hall for onze nicut onty, October 3, when he will per- 
form those astonishing feats of Second Sight! Invisible Agency! ! and Magical 
Music!!! which have excited the wonder and admiration of all Europe!!! 

Classical Music between the Parts. 

ProcramMMe.— Part J. 1. Amazing Feats with Ribands. (In which Signor 
Matthias will draw from his mouth ribands of any color desired. The audience 
will be allowed to examine the ribands.) 2. The Enchanted Watch. 3. The 
Flying Beauty. (Senorita Matthias will float over and about the stage.) 

Musical Intermission. 1. Notturno (Sommernachts traum). 2. La Gazza Ladra. 
3. Sonata Appassionata. 

Part IT. 1. The Spirit-Drum. 2. Second Sight. 3. The Magic Duet. 


Was there ever such a prospect of fun! Ah, was there ever 
such a feast of fun! that is, during the whole first part. What 
peals of laughter burst through our gloomy-looking hall, as the 
many-colored ribands flew, gleaming through the crowd! And 
then, when Mr. Jones was persuaded, after many petitionings to 
the audience on the part of Signor Matthias, to get up, with a 
very red face, and present his watch for experiment, what raptur- 
ous plaudits! Stilled, indeed, when the performer, with a mali- 
cious twinkle of the eye, folded it in a piece of white paper, threw 
it on the floor, ground it to powder with his heel, and threw it 
against the wall at the back of the stage, with such force that we 
could hear the fragments of crystal and wheels tinkle against it ; 
but renewed and overwhelming, when, going down below the 
lights, he took the guard from around Billy Jones’ neck, and said 
gently: “No, no, sonny; it won’t do for you to take papa’s 
watch!’’ Then with what breathless excitement did we see the 
little girl, dressed like an angel, with gauze wings waving like 
those of a butterfly, float up and hover above the stage, and pass 
gently from one side to the other ! 

But now came the queerest part of the entertainment. I sup- 
pose that not one person in the town except myself, who had 
passed four winters at Boston when the Germania was in its glory 
and Otto Dresel reigned, facile princeps, at Chickering’s rooms, 
knew how odd it was that Signor Matthias should execute for the 
amusement (!) of the inhabitants of Z. the music of Mendels- 
sohn and of Beethoven. I longed to see the effect which it would 
produce: I was not much disappointed. The pieces were per- 
formed by four hands (Sig. and Mad. Matthias), and were yawned 
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through until the Sonata Appassionata came ; there was a hush at 
that, and a subdued murmur instead of clapping after it, for that 
is an old Orphic strain which can lead rocks and brutes captive. 

There was no smile in the audience after that. ‘The performer 
got off several jokes about his spirit-drum, which was hung out 
over the audience, and beat time to whatever theme he played on 
the piano ; but his jokes were received with coughs. Indeed, his 
own face had changed, and it now attracted my attention. Man- 
ifestly he was a Jew ; if his aquiline nose, his piercing eyes, which 
darted out from deep brow-cells, had not announced it, I should 
have known it from a certain volcanic motion which he had when 
he executed Mendelssohn’s Nocturno, the swelling of an Israelite’s 
pride at an Israelite’s genius, deep responding unto deep. From 
the time that he struck the first low chord of that piece he seemed 
another man, and his jests all make-believe. Nor was the change 
agreeable. He seemed like one who had put forth in his gorgeous 
posters, in his riband-feats, and his watch-breakings, so many 
decoys ; and now that he had us in his power, something not in 
the programme, some undefined but settled purpose, seemed to be 
in his mind. I am sure that there was not a heart in the room 
but shivered when, enacting the second sight, he went down 
amongst the people, and took into his hand whatever they would 
give him —hats, pencils, coins, etc. —the perfect description of 
each being echoed from the Sénorita on the stage. Many times 
was heard the half-whispered phrase, ‘‘ I want to go home ;’’ but 
parents gently hushed up such fears, and all remained as if a spell 
were upon us. The Jew heeded nothing, but went on as one who 
had something to perform of which he was hitherto only arrang- 
ing the preliminaries. Like the Ancient Mariner, he held us “ with 
his glittering eye.”’ | 

For me, I did not fear; and yet who can escape some contagion 
of fear? I felt that I was in some way to be deeply impressed 
or excited ; but I forefelt no shock, and so braced my nerves, and 
sat impatient for the crisis. That crisis came. 

It was in the Magic Duet. 

I know not if it proved a crisis to others ; they may have slept 
through it. When Paul fell down before the flaming Cross and 
the Voice, those with him saw no light, heard no noise. And 
when Nature responded to the one heart that was atwin with her, 
some said that it thundered where others knew that an angel spoke. 
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Therefore, | knew not, nor need I ever know, if beneath that Magic 
Duet others partook my celestial spirit-swoon, or were borne over 
mountain, over billow, through air and cloud and ether, to that 
verge where life is ultimated, and Illusion delivers up the soul it 
has been forming to Pure Being. 

From what did the Magic Duet proceed? Signor Matthias 
shoved the open piano out before us, and a flame was made to 
gleam along the keys; but it was to my mood a sorry trick ; the 
piano had nothing to do with the music but to distract attention 
from its real source. It was the duet of a 
think ; at least, I know that there was a flute, a Zauberflitte ; and 


| 


cello and a flute, I 


neither viola nor violin can be made to wed a flute alone ; they are 
rival heroes in spheres united but separate ; set together, they are 
Douglas and Percy. 

The Duet I have always loved ; alas, that it should be so rare 
in music! I have always felt that in music, also, ‘‘two is: com- 
pany, three is a crowd.’’ ‘Two-part songs are plenty ; melodies 
‘‘arranged for two voices’’ you shall hear from Laura and Ma- 
tilda in any house which has blonde and brunette daughters ; but 
the true Duet, as of the blue sky and the green earth mingling in 
the violet —the fragrances of lavender and vanilla offering up to 
the Sun-deity their incense on the heliotrope-altar— Jesus and 
the Virgin on canvas—by Heaven, such Duets are true, but not 
common ! 

Such an one I now heard; it was in three movements ; and at 
each movement some pearly gate of my life swung open. 





I. AxtrpHone (Con Fuoco). 


The high crag can not work me harm, 
Nor leaping torrents when they howl; 
The babe I carry on my arm, 

He saves for me my precious soul. 


The first theme was the Duet of the mother an her babe; 
straight uprose the vision of the one bending over the other, as 
God’s beaming sky over the world it embosoms ; a bending which 
is a vaulting ; a clear strain, with choral laughter, and movement 
came from the babe. 

‘‘ How is it that, being weakest of all, I am strongest of all? 
I have not yet ceased to feel the encircling arm of God ; it is thine, 
O my mother! Thus safe, on a breast which feels its love to be 
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infinite as God, I leave to those whom life’s garish noon has 
blinded, fear and paltering and compliance ; an inch of life I have, 
yet that inch a king. Others reason of God, dream, doubt, hope, 
fear, deny concerning him ; to my lips he hath set the fountain of 
his grace ; I look up into his blue maternal eye. Silent, I never fail 
to convince ; powerless, I lead lion and lamb together on to the 
Golden Age. And all by the inflow of thy divine life, O my 
mother! Thy Beauty, thy Love, thy Power, —these are my 
Holy and Blessed Trinity.”’ 

Then the tide of the ’cello, ebbing upward, mingled with the 
flute, and the theme was of the Greek mother. 

Frightful! ‘There, on the verge of a precipice, concealed till 
then, the mother sees her child, reaching forth nearer and nearer 
to the abyss, seeking a flower. A word might cause the start 
which would determine the balance toward the fatal grasp for the 
floral syren! What shall the mother do? What the heart whis- 
pers: she bares her breast, —the flower loses its beauty in the 
contrast. The babe knows its home, and springs back to nestle 
there. 

“ Hail, mother; through life, from precipice after precipice — 
from fatal pitfalls and snares and perils, where there is no other 
help — thy Love is the saving breast to recall the tempted ; thou 
standest with preventing grace in the midst of every path that 
leads downward !”’ 

Then sang the mother: ‘* Yet can I never say whether thou or 
I be the parent. Am I not new-born in thee? Am I not at thy 
breast, also? O sweet draughts of innocence, and faith and love ! 
Lo, from thine eyes, thy soft touch, I] am brought forth I am 
nourished ! I give nought that I do not receive.”’ 

Then I knew that, as though I grow older, I never cease to live 
entirely on milk ; that the process of its formation is only trans- 
ferred from her frame to my own, and yet all that nourishes 
must first turn to chyle ; even so my higher life must be fed 
on the child-like spirit; I need not, I must not grow old; my 
gray hairs will be a white blossoming, not a fading; my earth- 
life will be the womb of an ever-dawning spirit. Child of earth, 
thy mother hath bound thy baby-brow with white lilies ; so long 
as thou rememberest her, they will never fade ; and thou shalt be 
of those who forever dwell in the Kingdom of Heaven, which is 
the Kingdom of Infancy. 
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II. Atitecro (Con Dolcessa). 


O friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red. 

All things through thee take nobler form 
And look beyond the earth ; 

And is the mill-round of our fate, 

A Sun-path in thy worth. 


In the second theme I saw no precipices, and, of course, no 
peaks—they imply each the other ; therefore, if the prospects were 
not from dizziest height, neither were the perils imminent. I saw 
many young men and maidens, by twos—generally man with man, 
maid with maid — pass cheerfully into a desert. Then standing 
at the desert’s farthest verge, 1 saw two youths emerge from the 
waste. And the rest? Ah, this is the Duet of Friendship; and 
Love’s dangers do not more test the soul than this desert, which, 
with friends, must be gladdened each moment by inexhaustable 
resources, or it grows tedious, and they part. Therefore, of four- 
score who started, only two found the range of the oases, the foun- 
tains, and were saved to each other. 

What can my friend be to me? Let him serve me, and I lose 
the fulness of the one tie in manifold other ties: jealous Friend- 
ship says, ‘‘f am not then entirely needed; I may break and 
yet leave you bound by obligations.’’ Obligation! Ah, hateful 
word! a poisoned fang to all love between man and man, man 
and woman: all the worse when the fellow-word gratitude gives 
that serpent the glittering scales and the line of beauty. 

Let my friend be my thinker, and even more am I a mendicant. 
O friend, I must from thee, more than from all foes, defend myself ! 

This the Duet taught me, that its strain could alone be repeated 
in Friendship when there was entire agreement: to be friends, we 
must see the same Truth, lie in the same bleaching Light. I know 
my identity with all mankind ; that really, as 1 am breathing the 
same elements with them, I am living from the same elemental 
truths ; with them, however, in lymbic relations,— we are divided 
by word-barriers ; seeing eye to eye is throbbing heart to heart. 
Therefore Friendship is purely intellectual ; we are two who can 
not be tricked with words any more. 

As there are two eyes given man, that he may the better see 
every object, so is Friendship the resting of two minds on each 
and all; and there can be no difference of opinion. 
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Equally does Friendship spurn sameness or compliance ; that 
takes the hydrogen from the water at my lips, and leaves me a 
single and deadly element. 

Friendship is what the telescope and the microscope have: if 
one say, ‘‘I have visited the farthest star and found this truth,” 
the other responds, ‘‘ And I have communed with the remotest 
atom and heard it echo the same.’’ A geologist came to tell the 
story of the strata to his friend the poet ; but, ere he spake, the 
poet read the whole from the cosmic ring onward to Plato in 
his friend’s brow, where all was summed up. Newton met Gar- 
diner, and with them the seven notes of the gamut met the seven 
colors, and they heard chord on chord of spheral music. This, 
then, is Friendship : two that trust each other away from person- 
alities, and never fail to bring at each contact mutual verification. 
This is what the ancient rite of Confirmation whispers: Find thy 
truth, and await the priestly hand of thy friend to bring thereto 
the Eternal Seal. 


III. Anpante (Con Mosso). 


Within this bosom she was born— 
I say not if *twas day or night, 
I say not if ’twas eve or morn, 


When Lilie saw the light. 


A vision that for seventeen years 
Had floated in men’s eyes was she; 

A bright machine of smiles and tears, 
No more — till she knew me. 


Into my arms that vision crept, 

And nothing knew she there should find; 
And I breathed on her as she slept, 

And she became a Mind. 


This was the prelude of a sculptor who had carved his goddess, 
and clasped her with a thrill of prayer to his breast: then the 
life-producing Promethean spark, so long hidden, was generated ; 
the statue moved and lived —a Soul. 

And now began the Duet of Love. 

Where lately the desert-plain had stretched, yawned now the 
mouth of a Mammoth Cavern. The Guide lighted their torches at 
an altar, and led the way. 

«‘ We need but go a short way to learn all,’’ they said. 

The Guide smiled, and silently led the way. 
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And now through pictured halls, tapestried chambers, gothic 
avenues, foliated arches, fretted ceilings, they passed; by the 
mouth of the Pit, over Stygian waves, over Elysian fields, they 
passed ; the holy stars rose above them ; it was an unending en- 
chantment. And at this I most marveled and gloried, that no 
embroidered chamber, nor star-sown vault, nor flower-strewn 
grotto which they ever entered could retain them — a deeper mys- 
tery, a more delicious glory gleamed beyond. And they stood at 
last with feet pressing the verge of yet another cavern, and they 
confessed that Love’s torch lighted on to inexhaustable Life, and 
that at the end of the world it was yet fresh, and with Eternity 
before it. 

Then a few sharp, quick notes said, All other pleasures are not 
worth Love’s pains. 

The theme which followed wrung tears from my heart. One 
turned upon his bride, and with flushed cheek (yet the eye and 
mouth were calm) cried, “‘ Put ont thy love to school!” and, 
again, ‘I will not descend to meet even thee.”’ 

They were not light words, nor lightly said. She started back, 
the blood ran swift to her face, and mounted, where blood is 
always dangerous, above the brow. 

‘Take back those words,”’ she said. 

‘Hast thou forgotten thy hollow thought which caused them, 
as fire causes wind ?”’ 

“Take back thy words !”’ 

‘Never! Look you, were thou not only my wife of many 
years, but the last human face left on earth, which losing I should 
lose all fellowship with my kind, and thy price were to take back 
those words which were not spoken in anger, I should not recall 
them.’’ 

‘*«'Then we part,’’ she said — and, saying, meant. 

‘* Not the smallest droplet of that auburn tairn above thy brow 
shall be held in the hollow of my hand, not the outmost hem of 
thy vesture shall be clutched ; for I know that if thou leave me it 
will be to put thy love to school, till I need no more descend to 
meet thee, or tarry from my heaven-scaling birth-right for thee.’’ 

“Then I go, for I love thee not.”’ 

“It is well. Yet, ere thou go, ere we part, hear Love’s 
Legend : 

‘* In the Court of Arthur, flower of Kings, lived poor misshapen 
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Carle, looked upon with pity by all the Knights —a dwarf, and, 
as was supposed, insane. Was he not insane who went day by 
day to the Knights of the Round Table, and besought each to 
smite off his head ? Of course they all refused the piteous prayer, 
and fierce vengeance would Arthur have taken on him who had 
harmed poor Carle. 

‘One day this deformed one went to Sir Gawaine, one of the 
noblest of Knights, and said, ‘ Gawaine, as thou art a man, smite 
off my head with this sword.’ —‘ Nay,’ said Sir Gawaine, ‘ but 
I had rather die than do thee harm.’ At that moment he saw a 
tear gather in the eye of the dwarf, and under a great impulse, 
seized the sword and smote off Carle’s head. At that moment he 
who had been a dwarf beforé, arose to the noble stature of knightly 
presence and power ; for he had been imprisoned by a spell in an 
evil shape — a spell which could only be broken when one of the 
Knights of Arthur’s Table should smite off his head. Then said 
Sir Carlisle, no longer now poor Carle, ‘Take my hand, Ga- 
waine, and my whole body will ever go with it; for whilst others 
loved me weakly, thou alone hadst the deeper love which could 
smite me.’ 

‘Go then, my wife! and thou shalt learn the lesson of the deeper 
love, the divine love that is too wise to spare, too full to allow its 
object to be dwarfed beneath its rightful stature, when it can by 
word or look bring the saving blow, which breaks the spell. 

‘‘Go! Thou leavest me not alone; but within me a Love, 
shriven and true where truth was hard; and were no human 
heart left to me in the wide world, this Love, strong in me, could 
clasp these rocks and trees, and feel within them the throb of a 
responsive soul.”’ 

Already she had realized Love’s blow, and gained her stature ; 
in an eternal moment her love had gone to its schooling, and had 
returned to rest on the heart of him who sums up all preceding 
themes, who is mother, friend, lover. 


————@e—____ 


I slept and dreamed that Life was Beauty — 
I woke and found that Life was Duty: 

Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously ; 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noonday light and truth to thee! 














Apollo. 


APOLLO. 
[From the unpublished Poem of Endymion. |} 


On high Olympus, when the feast was done, 

For the assembled gods who sat reclined, 

Or more majestically throned, or moved 

With light divinity through golden halls, 

Apollo woke the sweetness of his lyre; 

Urged by the harmony that filled his soul, 

And sought fresh channels like the ocean’s flow, 
He poured his minstrel might in varying song 
With every varying impulse: now his hand 
Called forth the melody that some time charmed 
Admetus and his rude Thessalian hinds, 

And his voice trilled his old Thessalian hymns— 
Hymns to the majesty that rules the world, 

And portions Time, and sets the beunds of Fate, 
With reverent remembrance of the old 

And fallen gods, that served the three-formed Fate; 
And mythic legends of the ancient years; 

From what embrace the lords of heaven sprung, 
And who of all first held the sway of gods; 
How discord grew within their joyous lives, 

And son to son gave place, and might to might; 
How the chained Titans groaned in banishment, 
How throneless Saturn built the Age of Gold; 
And how the gods came down to dwell with men, — 
Thus hinting darkly of his own dull lot, 

Driven in exile from his glittering home. 


Yet the same song, unchanged by lyre or lips, 
That gave to wondering earth such vast delight, 
Thrilled with a finer glow the face of Heaven; 
For each high thought and every matchless tone, 
Making in human hearts delirious joy, 

And sweet confusion and uncertain hope, 

Found clear response in every god-like breast, 
Had higher meaning, taught a separate love 

To each, as each was fashioned in his soul, 

And with a gentle magic led them all. 

Anon he touched the chords with lighter sweep, 
And flooded Heaven with a mellower tone, 
Singing the beauty and the strength of Love — 
Love all divine, the rich boon of the gods 
To sighing men, but on the gods themselves 
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Dropped dew-like, as it were from some far realm, 
Above Jove’s throne, beyond the round of Fate. 
Kindled and glowing with the sacred flame, 
Apollo stood,—his lightly curling locks 

Shook with the joyous tremor of his frame; 

A written song, his young celestial face, 
Changing expression with each changing note, 
Shone with a radiance like his own blithe sun. 


The airy billows of his tender lay 

Swelled through the court and dashed against the heart 
Of every listener. Jove’s grave brow grew light 
With ancient love, and smiled upon his Queen, 
The jealous Juno; she with face upturned 

Gazed fondly back with unreminding eyes. 

Pallas let fall her spear, and even she, 

Venus the wanton, turned with earnest love 

To limping Vulcan, her too easy lord. 

But chaste Diana, huntress unpursued, 

Sat far apart, none noticed why nor how, 
Weeping strange tears, and rosy with new shame; 
For still she thought of Latmos’ breezy slope, 
O’er which her silver car at midnight stood, 
When all men slept, and beasts and painted birds, 
And fair Endymion, with his watchful hound, 
Unwakened even by Diana’s kiss, 

(Yet did his lips stir, and he smiled in dreams 
At his divine and unsuspected joy), 

While conscious stars forsook her stooping course, 
And morning blushed to see the lated moon. 


i 
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THE GOD WITH THE HAMMER. 


Tuere he stands at the head of our race, noblest of the gods! 
There came a day when Odin, “ the terrible and severe God; the 
father of slaughter; he who giveth victory and reviveth courage 
in the conflict ; who nameth those that are to be slain,’’ — became 
weary and dejected, and, resting on his sword (which was also 
his sceptre ), he asked, ‘‘Can not Life be as well as Death ?’? Then 
he called Thor, his first-born son, and set a crown upon his head ; 
but when Thor asked for the sword, Odin gave into his hand in 
lieu thereof a mallet, saying, ‘‘'The Kingdom of the Destroyer is 
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necessary, but brief: the Kingdom of the Builder shall never end.’’ 
Thenceforth, in the centre of every globule of Scandinavian or 
Teutonic blood sat the ideal,— Man fulfilling his bifold destiny 
as laborer and god. 

The Southern and Oriental formulas, into which the race has 
been coerced for a few centuries, can not destroy this throne. 
When the spasmodic effort to obtain things by genuflexion and 
lip-service, into which the leading race has been galvanized by 
conquest, has passed away, and the worship which is work prevails, 
and it is known that Luck is the serpent Midgard which Thor must 
conquer, that all things are attainable through fulfilment of their 
intervening conditions, and only thus attainable, — then the God 
with the Hammer, too real to care by what name he is known, 
will have fulfilled the destiny assigned him by his Father. 

On the first day of March, 1860 — it is well to remind our- 
selves occasionally of the century we are in, — between twenty and 
thirty Irishmen of the city of Cincinnati, engaged in pulling down 
the walls of St. Xavier’s Church, undermined one of its walls, 
with the impression that the wall would fall in a direction oppo- 
site from the side on which it was undermined! Fourteen of 
these men were at once buried under the falling mass, and gave no 
sign afterward. It was shown that some of them might have 
been saved, —perhaps all of them,—if they had started to run 
at once ; ‘but they stopped to cross themselves. It is, moreover, 
quite certain that this is a fair average of the intelligence of Irish 
laborers in America. 

A philosopher once contended that ignorance should be pun- 
ished as acrime. The reply with which his proposition was met 
was, that he was a brute. Yet his decision never has been 
overruled by the Supreme Court. Nature punishes ignorance as 
she does any other sin. The prophet of old cried, ‘My people 
are destroyed for lack of knowledge ;’’ and many cold and man- 
gled lips silently renew the lamentation from day to day. 

Is it not time that we were questioning ourselves concerning 
these men who, for many years yet, are to be swarming about 
every house that rises between the Atlantic and the Pacific, — 
about every tunnel or excavation or wharf,—and who know noth- 
ing beyond crossing themselves? Shall the Irishman remain to 
our political parties nothing more than a vote on election day ; to 
his church, than a contributor to its gaudy cathedrals ; to the mer- 
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cantile world, than a hod or pick-axe? Yes, —if the Wolf Fen- 
rir is to conquer the God with the Hammer in the contest ; if man 
is to be a brute and drudge: but No, if man is to be both laborer 
and god. 

Here is the fact glaring at us: that the men who, of all others, 
should know most of the laws of Nature; the men whose daily 
life is a grip for life or death with the law of gravitation, the 
centre of gravity, the density and strength of matter, action and 
recoil ; the men who on house-tops, on boats, on bridges, in mines, 
are treading, day by day, on the verge of precipices and traps of 
fierce and remorseless laws, — should be the very ones who know 
nothing of such laws and properties. Men in parlors, in studies, 
who, from the cradle to the grave, never come into vital contact 
with the forces of the earth, have the sciences ; but this poor Cel- 
tic brother must go forth to do or die, and now for centuries has 
learned no science but that of crossing himself with holy water. 

Result : wherever we go, the wheels of our Progress are splashed 
with their blood. As we drive over turnpikes our wagons rattle 
on Irishmen’s brains ; as we speed on our railroads we are borne 
upon iron that has entered the Irishman’s soul; and whenever 
there is any great work undertaken,—as the tunneling of a moun- 
tain or the rearing of a church, — instead of the bulls and sheep 
which the ancients were wont to sacrifice on such occasions, we 
generally offer up a hecatomb of Irishmen. 

Some one asked Opie, the Artist, by what wonderful process he 
mixed his colors: ‘‘1 mix them with my brains,’’ was the reply. 
Poor Paddy has reversed the case: he mixes the brains with the 
materials. The stone he breaks is too much for him: Heavens ! 
to think of a fossil human race, or one likely to become so ! 

And yet what fire is smothered in that heart; what wit native 
to that temperament ; what poetry sepulchred in that stony eye! 
We can not think of them but, slow and sad, winds up out of 
the past the procession of the Emmets, Currans, Fitz O’Briens, 
Moores, O’Connors, who make Ireland the glory and the shame 
of England : 

Ever their phantoms arise before us 
On loftier brothers, but one in blood; 


At bed, at table, they lord it o’er us, 
With looks of beauty, and words of good. 


But Americans may ask, why this tone of reproach to us? 
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Are we England? Have we, like the mother fleeing from Mos- 
cow, cast our child to stay the pursuing wolves? Can we be 
held to account for their ignorance ? 

This at least may be affirmed, that so long as, in all the business 
where manual labor is employed, he who does the work gets an 
eighth or ninth or less, on the average, of that which is gained, 
and he who does none of the labor gets the rest, —so long will 
that laborer have to buffet the waves of poverty which, did he 
cease but for an hour, would overwhelm him. To learn any- 
thing, even that a brick wall undermined by a pick will fall, 
and usually on the side where it is undermined, — he must have a 
pause; but what pause for thought or reading or hearing can 
there be for a man who gets seventy-five cents or a dollar a day, 
and has a wife and children tugging at his skirts for bread and 
clothing? And suppose he were to pause in some happier mo- 
ment, and seek to cast a glance out into the fair Universe, which 
lies an open secret around him: we hesitate to say what we think 
the majority of merchants would do on finding a man whom they 
had employed by the day, sitting amongst bales and barrels with 
a book or journal in his hands. 

True it is that most cities have courses of Lyceum lectures ; but 
besides that they are but poorly adapted to Paddy, how can they 
be reached by one who must give a third or half of his capital 
for each one? ‘Theatres too might do, and have done, much 
to lift weary and begrimed laborers out of the ruts of physical 
routine and drudgery, giving them an idea of heroism, beauty and 
poetry, — of something higher than the life held in common with 
cattle: but, alas, not only does overwork sink the faculties be- 
neath the reach of Art, but this too is purchasable only with the 
bread of his family. And yet there is a deep craving for amuse- 





ment and relief; and generally it is found in poisonous drugging, 
in being ‘‘ happy,’ “ jolly,’ 


b 


where the admission-fee is deadly 
small ! 

No, there is no hope for that man, reported to have been made in 
the image of God, unless the capitalist can be made to feel that he 
is doling out pitiful wages not to Sullivan and O’Riley, but doling 
them out to Almighty God; no hope unless we can quicken his 
eye to see behind the uncouth, dwarfish body, a soul of quite infi- 
nite stature, a flower of God’s heart, by no means a weed, though 
drest for awhile in weeds, crowned with the light of an Eternal 
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Destiny. No matter how long it has been sepulchred, even if 
until it stinketh, let us, full under the strength of our Christ, cry 
unto that entombed Thought, “‘Come forth! Unbind him,”’ let 
us persist, “‘ unbind him, hand and foot; take away that napkin 
which shuts out from those glazed and horny eyes the everlasting 
stars of truth! We do not say that he should not roll your 
hogshead ; we only pray that he shall not be nailed up, body 
and soul, in your hogshead. We only demand that you shall not 
take him whose only crime is that he is ever coining his heart 
and brain into silver and gold for the capitalist, and set him in 
this world forever at the Criminal’s Pump, where, at any min- 
ute’s cessation, the water rises to the drowning point. We 
ask that study shall not be made to him synonymous with star- 
vation.”’ 

Is any one so stupid as to think that the present relations of 
Capital and Labor can endure? They will endure just so long as 
the laborer ie imbruted and doesn’t know his own worth. 

Think what Capital is. It is sinews and nerves in metallic 
forms; it is accumulated head-aches and heart-aches of seam- 
stresses and servants; it’s a catacomb of human bones. Your 
dollar represents so much labor — that is its only value. 

Think what Labor is. It is the only real value: without it 
your bread is field-clay, your butter, grass; take it away from 
your ship, and in its place you have a savage swimming a stream 
on a log; take it away from your fine dwelling, and you would 
have to burrow like a mole for every stone in it. 

So long as Labor holds unconsciously these keys of the gate- 
ways of all good, it will be cheated —as the Indians were easily 
enticed to sell States for beads; but the Titans will not slumber 
forever. Free schools have not been, and can not be, so unpro- 
ductive as we suspect. Already we hear the rush of storm-driven 
waves at the East; the whole earth and sea are the Hammer of 
Thor ; and its first achievement must be to strike off the chains 
from the laborer’s divinity. That man should be a hammer with- 
out being the added god to wield it can never be a perpetual fact 
of society ; therefore the hammer sTRIKES. 

In the Laws of Menu it is written thus: “ Justice being de- 
stroyed, will destroy; being preserved, will preserve; it must 
therefore never be violated.’’ The Hebrew prophet cried: “I 
will come near to you in judgment: I will be a swift witness 
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against . . . those that oppress the hireling in his wages, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.’’ 

Wages! It is manifest that the very truth and meaning of the 
word are lost in our commerce. A wage is a guage or measure- 
ment; it means the exact balance of one’s work. It does not 
mean that, when a man sows cotton, and digs about it in all 
weathers, and gathers it, and packs it, he should have as balance 
to all this the food that will keep him a strong beast of burthen, 
and stripes if he hesitate to work without remuneration or hope. 
It does not mean that he who, when that cotton has gone to its 
Northern market, lifts, and drives, and picks, and cards, and 
spins, and weaves it, should have a fifteenth of what he has who 
happens to be able to put a stone shelter over these transactions, 
but never lays more than his eyes upon it. That is not the 
wage or gage of what those men have done! And because a false 
balance is an abomination to the Lord; and because, when God 
loathes aught, men presently come to loathe it too, —therefore we 
say the present relation between Capital and Labor can not endure. 
We walk amongst the huge granite buildings of the mart, and 
they look substantial; but they are so many brandy-lozenges, 
hard and sweet on the outside, fluid fire at the heart. Nemesis 
has yet both rudder and wheel, for sea and land; and in trade, 
wherever it goes, has proved the Law that the underpaid labor is 
dearest : it is labor that does bad work, and by encouraging every 
trade to be equal with the other, and not supply a more valuable 
article than it receives in exchange, it introduces total corruption 
in trade. One man does not know how to purify his sugar, and 
will not pay for those who do; others go down to his level by 
adulterating theirs. And when we think we have been very clever, 
and saved much, we are eating, drinking, and thinking taint and 
disease; the laborers, going downward, not only drag us with 
them, but manage to filch the very money we are moving Heaven 
and Earth to save, by pauperism and other villainies. 

Meanwhile, until these radical wrongs cure themselves, as they 
must, by suicide, would it not be well, in every community where 
day-laborers are in demand, to inaugurate the Night School, to 
stay the plague of Ignorance? We have known one such case 
to have the happiest results : night after night the room was filled 
with working men and women (chiefly Irish), who gathered 
around the teachers with thankful tears. The Night School was 
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felt on every side-walk, or turnpike, in the garden, in the home. 
Think not the Irishman does not long for knowledge ; or that he 
relishes being the butt of vulgar comedians, —laughed at by sots, 
wept over by men. 

When the Hammer of Thor was held by the giant Thrym and 
buried eight miles beneath the gelid rocks of Jéitunheim, it was 
only by taking the form of the Goddess of.Love, Freyja, that he 
regained it. The fable grew out of our race, and we live to make 
it history. It is by the working of a Mighty Love that Labor 
is tv be recovered from the cold rocks which render its sponta- 
neity impossible, unearthed from mere hard necessities, and made 
the beautiful service of a divinity. 
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DR. EINBOHRER AND HIS PUPILS. 


—- 


CHAPTER II.—WHuHAT MAY BE HATCHED OUT OF AN Eaa. 


I sBecin where God begins, said Einbohrer on our first morn- 
ing, with an Egg. The earliest philosophers say that the world 
began, a great Egg, with a Spirit of Intelligence folding its wings 
over it and brooding thereon. Thus Nature has proceeded as a 
perpetual ovation, and knowledge is only intellectual incubation 
upon her myriad germs. We are very unwise in seeking our 
Book of Genesis in old scriptures: it is recorded in every egg. 

It is the Genesis of Beauty as it is of Life. Are the ancient 
forms of Beauty true? You will find every Greek or Etruscan 
vase only an endless repetition of the egg-form; you can fit an 
egg into every curve; project the are of handle or neck, and you 
have the egg; the body of the vase itself being the larger egg. 
Hogarth’s line of grace is made by putting two eggs together. 

Nature takes him as her familiar who knows well the secret of 
the embryo. When first I visited the poet-naturalist of New 
England, Henry Thoreau, and with him sailed on the Concord, 
how did he delight the little merry crew we took with us by put- 
ting his hand down in the wave and drawing up the fish. In vain 
did we. put our hands down ; the fish fled: he put his down, they 


swam softly into his palm! But he, cunning confidante of the 
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river, placed his hand beneath the egg-spawn ; the fish hastened to 
protect that. 

France, too, has her poet-naturalist, ‘Toussenel, who entered into 
the ‘‘ World of Birds’’ by making their acquaintance in the 
embryo. One writes: ‘‘ When I called on him in Paris, he had 
not even a room of his own, but passed his day in the Bureau of 
the Texan Society which published his works. He called from 
the window, it was in May, and a flock of little birds flew from 
all the trees in the court to him and eat out of his hand.’’ He 
had discovered that every blood-globule of the bird was oval, 
whereas it is spherical in man ard beast: he began the acquaint- 
ance with each in the egg, he helped its birth, it never forgot him. 

Gentlemen, you know that in the world of philosophy a great 
conflict has been waging. Chaos and Antichaos glare at each 
other. The one, to support i¢s god,— who, to tell the truth, needs 
all the support that can be furnished,— maintains that Nature is an 
independent series of creations. Unbridged, they say, is the 
chasm between the air-born lichen and the water-fed moss; un- 
bridged is that between fish and dolphin, serpent and lizard, go- 
rillaand man. Antichaos cries, No! I hear a sweet, inviolable 
strain of music, borne with endless variations throughout the 
orchestral universe; a symphony of many movements it is, but 
there is no break nor discord. The atom legitimates the angel, 
for the atom is impregned with the infinite tendency and power. 
When under this divine ray Nature made the first alge, she elim- 
inated the cerebral essence: taking it out of primal heats, she 
placed it on her anvil, and, ever since, through form after form, 
she has been fusing, melting, selecting, hammering, shaping — all 
to forge the human brain. The mission of each new circle of con- 
ditions which pioneered her to her present state, was to bring for- 
ward a corresponding advance in form and power; and the mis- 
sion of each form as it came was to implant some new cerebral 
function in the forming brain. The world was to en-orb itself 
anew : until then it would be Chaos, then it would be Kosmos. 
Chaos is simply what has not climbed into brain ; Thought is the 
Spirit moving on the void and leading it to harmony. They say, 
continues Antichaos, that some can detect all harmonies in a cer- 
tain note known to music; however that may be, we know that 
the Unity of God has inevitably settled the Development Theory 
for those able to ascend to its. height. 
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But Agassiz ? 

Ah, yes, I am sorry that he still permits fools to misunderstand 
him. They are afraid to ask him whether or not he means, by 
‘independent creations,’’ that a shape, as elephant or alligator, 
was moulded from clay ; and he is willing to atone for his Diversity 
Theory by not denying their claim that he is with the Church in 
this question. Every naturalist knows that he is not, and that he 
can not be; that with him ‘‘ independent creation’? means only 
the working of abnormal forces ; that in the maxim which he has 
done more than any man living to establish, Omne vivum ez ovo, 
he builds the sepulchre and writes the epitaph of this Chaos- 
Theory. 

Gentlemen, we are willing enough that, if the tongue and the 
work of Agassiz must part company, the Church shall have the 
former, and the believers in Science and God the latter. Yet they 
are not hopelessly apart. 

‘« Fossils teach us,’’ says Agassiz, ‘‘ that these Thoughts ’’— so 
he finely calls the various animal species —“‘ in their present mani- 
festations, are but the further development of the same fundamen- 
tal idea which has prevailed through all geological periods, from 
the beginning to the end, in intimate connection. Animal forms of 
the same types occur in successive modifications through all these 
periods, and in a progressive series we may trace the fishes, fol- 
lowed by reptiles, birds and mammalia to the appearance of man, 
in such connection and such regular gradation as to indicate that 
they all belong to the same fundamental plan, and that whether we 
view them with reference to their successive appearance upon earth 
or in the complications of their structure, or in the phases of their 
embryonic growth, they represent, in every way, modifications of 
the same thoughts.’’ 

But Agassiz has declared this connection to be exclusively 
ideal ? : 

Then our reply is, Cuigue credendum % sua arte. Agas- 
siz is a great naturalist ; as such we love and honor him: that he 
is also a genius in the supersensual and philosophical realm, the 
world has no evidence. We are ready to draw a sharp line be- 
tween Agassiz the Zoélogist and Agassiz the Theologian. 

But, fortunately, Agassiz has developed a region of Science in 
the world which shows this ideal connection between the various 
orders to be accompanied and symbolized by a physical connec- 
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tion. It isthe Science of Sciences, Empryotocy. It is established 
beyond a doubt that each ofthe higher forms, in its embryonic 
processes, repeats the animal forms which have preceded it in the 
strata of the earth. The higher animal is like that which grows, 
and that which swims, and that which creeps, ere it is born to its 
higher posture. Sometimes the man is born with some animal 
feature, which tells the path he has been coming. He may have a 
hare-lip ; but every lip is at one time a hare-lip. 

Shall we then doubt whether this development has taken place 
in the history of the earth? But in every embryo it is proved 
that the very thing does take place ; species passes into species. For 
all purposes of science the egg is a miniature world— Nature 
exists in leasts. 

Lavater comes in, too, to show, in our various faces, the traces 
of every animal in the barnyard and the forest ; and our every-day 
speech bears witness to our experience that men are aristocratic 
relations of the animals. Who does not know the Social Fauna? 
Who has not heard the tramp of hoofs and manifold brayings and 
hissings and bellowings in his parlor ? 

If one should ask you why the trees are not clothed with ver- 
dure and adorned with blossoms to-day, why birds are not mating, 
or chickens breaking their shells, what would be your reply? 
That a miracle was needed to produce those effects? You would 
say: ‘‘The perpetual miracle which Nature is can do all these 
things in their season. There must be another relation of the 
earth to the sun ere these things can take place.’? Well, we know 
that there are larger periods to our world than we can measure: 
it has regular motions, diurnal and annual ; but another towards 
the constellation Hercules — and Vega is approaching to be Pole- 
star. We can not yet compute all orbits or cycles. We can not 
tell the larger, but doubtless regular, seasons; we do not know 
through what meteoric changes the earth has gone—we know 
that they have been great by fire, flood and electricity. Until we 
do know those unusual states, we can not say what it was that so 
changed the seed of one plant or the egg of one animal that it was 
attempered to a variety, which in the ages flowered to a new species 
oreven genus. We knowthat if modification f climate, and care, 
can change a bitter almond to a peach, an insipid gourd to a melon, 
greater changes, with the care of a greater Being, need not be nar- 
rowed in results or in our conception. 
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Is it asked, Why, if this was the plan and law of Creation, do 
we not see it producing new species now ?—our reply is, that the 
reign of man is not exhausted, only begun. He is now electricity 
and caloric to the world: is not his genius procreative? is not 
the telegraph a fine variety ? is not the Great Eastern a fine speci- 
men? IJnand through the Human World alone Creation is now 
going on. But, observe: there are no chasms or leaps! The chil- 
dren of Civilization repeat the ignorance and vehemence of ances- 
tral savages, even of animals. Each grade of civilization is devel- 
oped from the last. ‘There is no independent formation ; Greece, 
and Palestine, and Rome survive. Religion begins far back in 
the spiritual fern-growths of Judea: Jesus is no independent ori- 
gin — ‘‘ the glory of my people Israel ’’ — the flower of their nation 
and religion. All forms of Christianity are varieties, selected from 
past forms ; the Passover, the Sabbath, the washing of proselytes 
in baptism, the worship of gods and goddesses, the Platonic and 
Brahminic Trinity, the vestal celibacy —these have passed only 
in name and form. It is our old Protean nature at last; the 
embryo of Limited Monarchy is quickened to Republicanism ; the 
Mother Church conceived in some happier mood, and gave birth 
from her own womb to the Protestantism which superseded her. 

Creation never ceases: it is Eternal incubation. A god was 
cradled in the first germ-cell. 


~~ 
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PASSIONS OF THE CURVES. 


[ From the French of Toussenel.} 


Dip I not say that it was impossible to touch one branch of 
the Tree of Science without shaking them all. I had promised 
myself not to say one word about passional geometry, but how 
avoid a misfortune when both logic and passion lead you into it! 
Since I have inadvertently fallen into the hornet’s nest, let me try 
to draw myself out of the scrape by the theory of conic sections. 

Q. Why are all the points of the circumference equally distant 
from the centre, in the circle, first section of the cone, first closed 
curve 2? Why are all the radii equal ? 

A. Because the circle is the figure of friendship, the cardinal 
passion of infancy, which admits no order, nor rank, nor hier- 
archy ; and where-the tone of equality and of familiarity prevails. 
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Here all individuals are equal, like the radii of the circle, and the 
form of the group tends fatally to the round. The little Viennese 
dancers, who had such success on the scene of the great opera of 
Paris, and who were, I think, thirty-two in number, were never 
more applauded than when they executed circular evolutions. The 
figures preferred by childhood invariably affect the round form, 
the ball, the hoop, the marble; also the fruits which it prefers: 
the cherry, the gooseberry, the apple, the preserve tart. I am 
again obliged to stop at the first word, because I feel myself in 
danger of engaging in the highest considerations of passional gas- 
trosophy and gymnastics, two more new sciences ; two notes of a 
scientific scale whose pivot is passional hygiene, a cardinal science, 
whose office is to purge the globe and humanity from all their 
physical and moral maladies. 

But, without speaking of gymnastics, or rather, of passional 
gymnosophy, let us adduce those games of groups of children at 
the Tuilleries ( or other free play-grounds ). ‘The analogist, who 
has observed these games with continued attention, has not failed 
to remark a characteristic difference in the choice of amusements, 
and the favorite exercises of the children of the two sexes. It is 
all natural ; the major sex has its strength to develop, the other its 
grace ; each does its best to exercise its muscles in the direction 
of its destinies. ‘The boy learns to run and to wrestle, because he 
is destined for the race and the struggle. ‘The girl not being under 
the same necessity, as she is not destined to contest and to run, 
but to be contested and run after, the young girl generally abstains 
from these violent exercises. She knows well that her little feet 
have not been formed for marching, but for dancing; for woman 
has this in common with the most charming types of the feline 
race, that she leaps and bounds with more ease and grace than she 
runs, and she does not try to force the vocation of her little feet. 
What, then, has our observer remarked in the character of the 
games of feminine infancy? He has remarked in the character of 
these games a decided proclivity toward the ellipse. 

I observe among the favorite exercises of feminine infancy, the 
shuttlecock and the jumping-rope ; the shuttlecock, a poor winged 
heart, that is tossed from one to the other, with all the artifices of 
coquetry ; the rope, the high-school of suppleness, grace, and 
elasticity. Both the rope and the cord describe parabolic or ellip- 
tical curves. Why so? Why yet so young, this preference of 
I.— 16 
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the minor sex for the elliptical curve, this manifest contempt for 
marbles, ball, and top? Because the ellipse is the curve of love,,. 
as the circle is that of friendship. ‘The ellipse is the figure in 
which God with His artist hand has profiled the form of His faver- 
ite creatures, woman, the swan, the Arabian horse, the dove; the 
ellipse is the essentially attractive form. The ellipse has two foci! 
Two foci like love ; two foci, in each of which all the rays pro- 
ceeding from the other are fatally absorbed ; as in true love, where 
not a thought leaves the heart of one of the two lovers, which does 
not find its resting-place in the other. Is not this shut curve, 
whose foci mutually absorb their rays, the true image of that world 
of lovers, which is only peopled with two beings —her and him? 
Does not the definition of the ellipse answer well to this: Love is 
the selfhood of two! 

Before this explanation, the astronomers were generally igno- 
rant why the planets describe ellipses, and not circumferences, 
around their pivot of attraction ; they now know as much of this 
mystery as I do. But let us pursue the course of the conic sec- 
tions. 

The ellipse is torn and opens; one of the foci has broken its 
confinement, and the radii of the other go to seek through the in- 
finite the fugitive focus which they no longer meet. ‘Then ill 
tongues say that the monotony of the conjugal tie has provoked 
separation, and, generalizing from the particular case, conclude 
that marriage ts the tomb of love. 

But the ellipse may disappear only to be transformed into the 
parabola ; and in this the conscientious analogist finds nothing 
scandalous, but on the contrary quite natural, that the ellipse, curve 
of love, should engender the parabola, curve of familism, as love 
engenders the family. When children come, it is necessary that 
the exclusive mutual absorption of the parents should exhaust its 
ardor, and that the selfhood of the two should become that of 
three, four, or five. One of the foci has disappeared, it is very 
true, but the tenderness of the father and of the mother now ra- 
diates toward the infinite—toward future generations, to which 
the present generation is linked by children. ‘This faculty of ra- 
diation in the parabolical curve explains to you why the parabolic 
mirror ( reverberator ) is the most reflecting of all mirrors, why 
the yellow ray, color of familism, is the most luminous of all the 
colors of the prism. Decamps, Eugene Delacroix, Diaz, Baron, 
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who are such great colorists, would perhaps, without my sugges- 
tion, be ignorant of this interesting peculiarity of the relation of 
the yellow ray to the reverberator and maternal love. The physi- 
cian has his eye open, henceforth, over a new horizon, Passional 
Optics. 

But see how the parabola, in turn, exaggerates and veers 
toward the hyperbole. After friendship, love; after love, pater- 
nity ; after paternity, ambition. After the circle, the ellipse ; after 
the ellipse, the parabola ; after the parabola, the hyperbole. 

The hyperbole is the curve of ambition ; the fourth conic section 
symbolizes the fourth affection. Admire the determined persist- 
ence of the ardent asymptote pursuing the hyperbole in headlong 
eagerness : it approaches, it always approaches the aim it desires 
to attain, but never attains it. Who does not recognize in this 
expressive image the aspiration of the human soul impelled 
toward the Infinite by an all-powerful force, always approaching 
and never attaining it— happily never. This perpetual aspiration 
is evidently poetry ; it is art, always dreaming a type of the per- 
fect ideal, which still evades its grasp, yet still grows more beau- 
tiful also, and always recalls you more passionately to itself. ‘The 
beautiful, spring of attraction; the ideal, utopia of to-day, but 
truth of to-morrow; art, or poetry, powers of incarnating the 
ideal, of predicting and of anticipating Time ! 


SPEAKING THE TRUTH. 


[ From Alger’s Oriental Poetry.] 


OTaYE from his earliest youth 
Was consecrated unto Truth; 

And if the universe must die 
Unless Otaye told a lie, 

He would defy the last fate’s crash 
And let all sink in one pale ash, 
Or ere by any means was wrung 
A drop of falsehood from his tongue. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHAPTER. 
THE LAWS OF MENU.* 


Custom. 


Immemorial custom is transcendent law. 

The roots of the law are the whole Veda, the ordinances and 
moral practices of such as perfectly understand it, the immemorial 
customs of good men, and self-satisfaction. 

Immemorial custom is a tradition among the four pure classes, 
in a country frequented by gods, — and at length is not to be dis- 
tinguished from revelation. 

Temperance. 

The resignation of all pleasures is far better than the attainment 
of them. 

The organs, being strongly attached to sensual delights, can 
not so effectually be restrained by avoiding incentives to pleasure, 
as by a constant pursuit of divine knowledge. 

But, when one among all his [the Brahmin’s] organs fails, by 
that single failure his knowledge of God passes away, as water 
flows through one hole in a leathern bottle. 

He must eat without distraction of mind. 

Let him honor all his food, and eat it without contempt ; when 
he sees it, let him rejoice and be calm, and pray, that he may 
always obtain it. 


—_ —_ —— ———$_ oe 


* Vyasa, the son of Parasara, has decided that the Veda, with its Angas, or 
the six compositions deduced from it, the revealed system of medicine, the Pur- 
anas, or sacred histories, and the code of Menu, “ were four works of supreme 
authority, which ought never to be shaken by arguments merely human.’’ The 
last, which is in blank verse, and is one of the oldest compositions extant, has 
been translated by Sir William Jones. It is believed by the Hindoos “to have 
been promulged in the beginning of time, by Menu, son or grandson of Brahma,” 
and “first of created beings.’’ Brahma is said to have “ taught his laws to Menu 
in a hundred thousand verses, which Menu explained to the primitive world i. 
the very words of the book now translated.’’ Others affirm that they have un- 
dlergone successive abridgments for the convenience of mortals, “‘ while the gods 
of the lower heaven, and the band of celestial musicians, are engaged in study- 
ing the primary code.”’ 

A number of glosses or comments on Menu were composed by the Munis, or 
old philosophers, whose treatises, together with that from which the subjoined 
extracts are made, constitute the Dherma Sastra, in a collective sense, or Body 


of Law. Culluca Bhatta was one of the more modern of these. 
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Food, eaten constantly with respect, gives muscular force and 
generative power ; but, eaten irreverently, destroys them both. 

It is delivered as a rule of the gods, that meat must be swal- 
lowed only for the purpose of sacrifice ; but it is a rule of gigan- 
tic demons, that it may be swallowed for any other purpose. 


Purification and Sacrifice. 

By falsehood, the sacrifice becomes vain; by pride, the merit of 
devotion is lost ; by insulting priests, life is diminished ; and by 
proclaiming a largess, its fruit is destroyed. 

To a king, on the throne of magnanimity, the law ascribes in- 
stant purification, because his throne was raised for the protec- 
tion of his people, and the supply of their nourishment. 

The hand of an artist employed in his art is always pure. 

Bodies are cleansed by water; the mind is purified by truth ; 
the vital spirit, by theology and devotion ; the understanding, by 
clear knowledge. 

If thou be not at variance by speaking falsely with Yama the 
Subduer of all, with Vaivaswata the Punisher, with that great 
divinity who dwells in the breast, go not on a pilgrimage to the 
river Ganga, nor to the plains of Curu, for thou hast no need of 
expiation. 

Whoever cherishes not five orders of beings, —the deities, 
those who demand hospitality, those whom he ought by law to 
maintain, his departed forefathers, and himself, —that man lives 
not, even though he breathe. 

To all the gods assembled let him throw up his oblation in open 
air; by day, to the spirits who walk in light; and by night, to 
those who walk in darkness. 

Some, who well know the ordinances for those oblations, per- 
form not always externally the five great sacraments, but contin- 
ually make offerings in their own organs. 

Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, when they 
instruct others, or praise God aloud, and their speech in their 
breath, when they meditate in silence ; perceiving in their speech 
and breath, thus employed, the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial 
offering. 

The act of repeating his Holy Name is ten times better than 
the appointed sacrifice ; a hundred times better, when it is heard 
by no man ; and a thousand times better, when it is purely mental. 
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Equally perceiving the supreme soul in all beings, and all be- 
ings in the supreme soul, he sacrifices his own spirit by fixing 
it on the spirit of God, and approaches the nature of that sole 
divinity, who shines by his own effulgence. 


Teaching. 


A Brahmin, who is the giver of spiritual birth, the teacher of 
prescribed duty, is by right the father of an old man, though him- 
self be a child. 

Cari, child of Angiras, taught his paternal uncles and cousins 
to read the Veda, and, excelling them in divine knowledge, said 
to them, “ Little sons.”’ 

They, moved with resentment, asked the gods the meaning of 
that expression ; and the gods, being assembled, answered them, 
«‘The child has addressed you properly ;”’ 

For an unlearned man is in truth a child; and he who teaches 
him the Veda is his father: holy sages have always said child to 
an ignorant man, and father to a teacher of scripture. 

Greatness is not conferred by years, not by gray hairs, not by 
wealth, not by powerful kindred ; the divine sages have establish- 
ed this rule: ‘‘ Whoever has read the Vedas, and their Angas, he 
among us is great.”’ 

The seniority of priests is from sacred learning ; of warriors, 
from valor; of merchants, from abundance of grain ; of the servile 
class, only from priority of birth. 

A man is not therefore aged, because his head is gray ; him, 
surely, the gods considered as aged, who, though young in years, 
has read and understands the Veda. 

Let not a sensible teacher tell what he is not asked, nor what he 
is asked improperly ; but let him, however intelligent, act in the 
multitude as if he were dumb. 

A teacher of the Veda should rather die with his learning, than 
sow it in sterile soil, even though he be in greivous distress for 
subsistence. 


Reward and Punishment. 

The only firm friend, who follows men even after death, is Jus- 
tice; all others are extinct with the body. 

The soul is its own witness ; the soul itself is its own refuge : 

offend not thy conscious soul, the supreme internal witness of men. 
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O friend to virtue, that supreme spirit, which thou believest one 
and the same with thyself, resides in thy bosom perpetually, and 
is an allknowing inspector of thy goodness or of thy wickedness. 

Action, either mental, verbal, or corporeal, bears good or evil 
fruit, as itself is good or evil ; and from the actions of men proceed 
their various transmigrations in the highest, the mean, and the 
lowest degree. 

Iniquity, once committed, fails not of producing fruit to him 
who wrought it ; if not in his own person, yet in his sons ; or, if 
not in his sons, yet in his grandsons. 

He grows rich for a while through unrighteousness ; then he be- 
holds good things ; then it is, that he vanquishes his foes ; but he 
perishes at length from his whole root upwards. 

If the vital spirit had practiced virtue for the most part, and 
vice in a small degree, it enjoys delight in celestial abodes, clothed 
with a body formed of pure elementary particles. 

But if it had generally been addicted to vice, and seldom attend- 
ed to virtue, then shall it be deserted by those pure elements, and, 
having a coarser body of sensible nerves, it feels the pains to which 
Yama shall doom it. 

Souls, endued with goodness, attain always the state of deities ; 
those filled with ambitious passions, the condition of men; and 
those immersed in darkness, the nature of beasts : this is the triple 
order of transmigration. 

Grass and earth to sit on, water to wash the feet, and affection- 
ate speech, are at no time deficient in the mansions of the good. 


God. 


Let every Brahmin with fixed attention consider all nature, both 
visible and invisible, as existing in the Divine Spirit ; for, when 
he contemplates the boundless universe existing in the Divine 
Spirit, he can not give his heart to iniquity : 

The Divine Spirit is the whole assemblage of gods ; all worlds 
are seated in the Divine Spirit; and the Divine Spirit, no doubt, 
produces the connected series of acts performed by embodied souls. 

He may contemplate the subtil ether in the cavities of his body ; 
the air in his muscular motion and sensitive nerves ; the supreme 
solar and igneous light, in his digestive heat and his visual organs ; 
in his corporeal fluids, water; in the terrene parts of his fabric, 
earth ; 
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In his heart, the moon; in his auditory nerves, the guardians 
of eight regions ; in his progressive motion, Vishnu ; in his mus- 
cular force, Hara ; in his organs of speech, Agni; in excretion, 
Mitra; in procreation, Brahma: 

But he must consider the supreme omnipresent Intelligence as 
the sovereign lord of them all ; a spirit which can only be conceiv- 
ed by a mind slumbering ; but which he may imagine more subtil 
than the finest conceivable essence, and more bright than the pur- 
est gold. 

Him some adore as transcendentally present in elementary fire ; 
others in Menu, lord of creatures ; some, as more distinctly pre- 
sent in Indra, regent of the clouds and the atmosphere ; others, in 
pure air; others as the most High Eternal Spirit. 

Thus the man who perceives in his own soul the supreme soul 
present in all creatures, acquires equanimity towards them all, and 
shall be absorbed at last in the highest essence, even that of the 
Almighty himself. 

Devotion. 

All the bliss of deities and of men is declared by sages who dis- 
cern the senses of the Veda to have in devotion its cause, in devo- 
tion its continuance, in devotion its fulness. 

Devotion is equal to the performance of all duties ; it is divine 
knowledge in a Brahmin; it is defence of the people in a Csha- 
triya; devotion is the business of trade and agriculture in a 
Vaisya ; devotion is dutiful service in a Sudra. 

Perfect health, or unfailing medicine, divine learning, and the 
various mansions of deities, are acquired by devotion alone ; their 
efficient cause is devotion. 

Whatever is hard to be traversed, whatever is hard to be ac- 
quired, whatever is hard to be visited, whatever is hard to be per- 
formed, all this may be accomplished by true devotion ; for the 
difficulty of devotion is the greatest of all. 


Women and Marriage. 
‘The names of women should be agreeable, soft, clear, captivat- 
ing the fancy, auspicious, ending in long vowels, resembling 
words of benediction. 
In the second quarter of the Brahmin’s life, when he has left his 
instructor, to commence house-keeping — 
Let him choose for his wife a girl, whose form has no defect ; 
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who has an agreeable name ; who walks gracefully, like a pheni- 
copteros, or like a young elephant ; whose hair and teeth are mod- 
erate respectively in quantity and in size; whose body has exqui- 
site softness. 
The King. 

He, sure, must be the perfect essence of majesty, by whose favor 
Abundance rises on her lotos ; in whose favor dwells conquest ; in 
whose anger, death. 





MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR ESPY. 


James Espy was born on the ninth day of May, 1786, in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania. He was the youngest of ten children, and the seventh son, hav- 
ing been born when his mother was nearly fifty years of age, His parents 
removed to the State of Kentucky, when he was in his fourth year, and settled at 
Lexington. He was born an inquirer. During this journey with his parents 
westward, the boat was shoved suddenly from the Brownsville wharf, and little 
James as suddenly floored. During the rest of the trip down the Ohio, no novel- 
ties could distract his mind from a pertinacious resolution to find out the prin- 
ciple by which he had fallen ; and when some one told him that his centre of gravity 
had been lost, his mind started at once on a voyage of investigation, which 
ceased only with his life. In his earliest school-days, a severe storm blew a 
large tree down on the top of the school-house, breaking the timbers and roof: 
into the brain of our boy-philosopher, as its proper crucible, the storm fell, and 
there remained until he had wrested its secret. His thirst for knowledge was 
from his childhood insatiable ; and his means being limited, he began whilst yet 
in his teens teaching, during a portion of each year, to pay for the instruction 
received in the Transylvania University of Lexington, where he was graduated 
at the age of twenty-one. During the year following he was invited to Cumber- 
land, Maryland, to take charge of a classical academy of that city, which had 
been newly endowed by the Legislature. His zeal for instructing the young was 
such that he soon made it a well-known institution, to which students came from 
every part of the country. Having saved something by this, he went to Bedford, 
and pursued the study of the Law. 

At the age of twenty-seven he was married to MarGaret Po.iarp, of Cumber- 
land, whose maiden-name he assumed, and was ever after known as James Po.t- 
LARD Espey. He took his bride, who was then only sixteen, to Xenia, Ohio, 
where he resided for four years in the practice of the law. But it became mani- 
fest to him that this profession did not accord with the literary and scientific 
tendencies of his mind ; so he was quite ready to accept a call to the classical de- 
partment of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. Thither he went in the year 
I817, and that city became his home for twenty years. 

His position here was excellently adapted to his intellectual wants. He was 
a man of science by nature; and here he found a centre where the facts upon 
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which he wished to experiment could be easily obtained and classified. His 
mind had for some time been attracted to his specialty; and the world became 
suddenly aware how far he had gone toward changing meteorology from a specu- 
lation, but little more respectable than alchemy, into a positive science, by his 
invention of the NEPHELOSCOPE, a very simple and accurate instrument by which 
the expansion of air attributable to latent caloric can be perfectly measured. At 
this time he published several pamphlets, reviewing and rejecting the theories of 
storms and currents which prevailed: these attracted notice because of their 
clear style and great power of analysis, and the savants of New England and 
Philadelphia began to look to Franklin Institute for some theory which should 
take the place of those which had been so remorselessly disposed of. By this 
time, also, Prof. Espy had formed his own theory, and brought it practically to 
the test of many storms. Being convinced of its truth, he announced it ina 
series of lectures in Philadelphia. These lectures were soon called for in other 
centres of science ; and at length it became necessary for him to abandon Frank- 
lin Institute, and devote himself to scientific pursuits alone. 

We have not space here for an analysis of the Professor’s Theory of Storms, 
which has now become the prevailing one. Its theme is quite simple: He sup- 
poses that when the air near the surface of the earth becomes more heated or 
more highly charged with aqueous vapor, which is only five-eighths of the specific 
gravity of atmospheric air, its equilibrium is unstable, and up-moving columns 
or streams will be formed. As these columns rise, their upper parts will come 
under less pressure, and the air will, therefore, expand; as it expands it will 
grow colder, about one degree and a quarter for every hundred yards of its 
ascent, as he demonstrated by experiments in the Nepheloscope. The ascending 
columns will carry up with them the aqueous vapor which they contain, and, if 
they rise high enough, the cold produced by expansion from diminished pressure 
will condense some of this vapor into cloud ; for it is known that cloud is formed 
in the receiver of an air-pump when the air is suddenly withdrawn. The dis- 
tance to which the air will have to ascend before it will become cold enough to 
begin to form cloud, is a variable quantity, depending on the number of degrees 
which the dew-point is below the temperature of the air; and this height may 
be known at any time, by observing how many degrees a thin metallic tumbler 
of water must be cooled down below the temperature of the air before the vapor 
will condense on the outside. 

Professor Espy’s account of the generation of winds at the time of a storm, 
was equally simple: the air rushes from all sides to the centre of the ascending 
columns, and in conjunction with this, the air is depressed around the columns, 
and brings down the motion which is known to be greater as air is above the 
earth’s surface. His theories of the annulation of clouds, the interior passage 
for winds through the cone-centre of tornadoes, are beautiful, and agree with 
the facts in the case. But we can not dwell upon them. No one interested in 
the subject will be without his great work, The Philosophy of Storms, published 
by Little & Brown, Boston, during the year 1841. Before its publication in this 
form, the new theory had caused a sensation in the principal cities of England 
and France, and Professor Espy was invited to visit Europe, and compare his 
results with those which had been reached by Redfield, Forbes, Pouillet, Fournet 
and others. 

He accordingly visited Europe, and in September, 1840, the British Associa- 
tion appointed a day to entertain the Professor’s statement, which was made in 
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the presence of Prof. Forbes, Mr. Redfield, Sir John Herschel, Sir David Brews- 
ter, and other eminent naturalists. The discussion which followed was one of 
the most interesting ever reported in the Journals of the Association. In the 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, the interest was equally great, and a committee, 
consisting of Arago and Pouillet, was appointed to report upon Espy’s observa- 
tions and theory. They were satisfied of the importance of the theory at onee, 
and so reported. It was in the debate which took place in the Academy at this 
time, that Arago said, ‘‘ France has its Cuvier, England its Newton, America its 
Espy.’’ On his return from this satisfactory visit, Professor Espy was appointed 
corresponding member of the Smithsonian Institute. From that time until his 
death he resided in Washington, beloved and honored by all who knew him. 
His more recent discoveries will be given to the world, doubtless, by those who 
have charge of them; one of them, relating to electricity, is quite interesting and 
important. We now turn to another side of his life, and one of paramount in- 
terest. 

Mr. Espy’s parents were devout members of the Presbyterian Church, and as 
that Church had not in those days adopted the compliant system now in vogue, 
which aspires to carry the Westminster Confession on one shoulder, and the spirit 
and science of the age on the other, he received a quite strict and religious train- 
ing. The Bible was his daily study, and he learned the New Testament by 
rote. But we have seen that he was a realist at birth. One day, having read 
in the Testament the words “‘ whatsoever ye shall ask in my name that ye 
shall receive,’’ he went out into the garden alone, and, extending his hand up- 
ward, said, ‘‘ O God, give me a dollar!’”” His surprise and pain that the dollar 
did not drop into his hand from the clouds was great. Then Doubt quietly en- 
tered, took her seat, and henceforth every text must needs pass under her hand, 
and bear her questionings. Skeptic means, by etymology, ‘one who considers 
a thing: consequently skeptics are rarely orthodox. Professor Espy, when he 
had passed through the waves of doubt, found himself on the strong shores where 
Faith marries Reason; and their progeny of high thoughts and holy aspirations 
arose within him. His mind at first, and entirely by its own operations, arrived 
at a complete faith in the existence and benevolence of God: then adieu, O 
parental Church, with thy doctrine of the angry God and the endless torments! 
But he did not pause with the speculative Epicurists, who care to follow an idea 
only so far as it makes things easy, and lays the fear-phantoms ; he went farther 
than to reject the idea that endless torment awaited any immortal child of God ; 
he developed the most perfect system of Optimism which has yet been announced. 
THERE IS NO EVIL: GOD IS GOOD; GOD IS OVER ALL: ALL IS FOR THE BEST. This 
was his theme, and he was wont with those who knew him to dwell on it with a 
convincing power and eloquence which easily arose to majesty. This storm- 
king, as he was called, had not gone forth to discover the pathways of the light- 
ning and survey the inviolable channels of wind and storm, and returned to be- 
lieve that the Chaos, driven from the external world forever, prevailed yet in the 
storms and winds of the inward and human world. He saw that the passions, 
the impulses, the motives, had their law, and that there was no chance-work but 
to empyrics, no Chaos but to the ignorant. These views gradually wrote them- 
selves through his experience and life, and have bequeathed us the work of 
which the Introduction has appeared in The Dia/. In it his distinction, beyond 
the production of a clear, simple and logical essay on a much confusec subject, 
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is, that he shows that so far from Necessity annihilating responsibility, as is 
alleged, Necessity alone makes responsibility possible. 

On the 17th day of January last, Professor Espy was stricken with paralysis: 
he was nearly seventy-four years of age, and it was scarcely expected by his friends, 
that even a constitution so vigorous as his, a constitution which had never been 
wronged by a bad habit of any kind, could vanquish the violent foe. When he 
was in pain, and could scarcely speak, he was heard to whisper, “‘ I have tried to 
will to move that limb, and can not.”” No paralytic stroke could strike to the 
seat of thought and conviction! Never in such a condition have we known a 
mind to remain so active and so healthy in its tone to the last. As we looked 
upon the snowy locks of the pure old man, we felt how truly the ancient poet 
described such as *‘ the white blossoms of eternal fruit.”” He died January 24th. 

The character of Professor Espy was as pure and elevated as any which it has 
been our happiness to meet. His word, with those who met him, was truth itself; 
his innocence was like that of a child; he lived and died without ever being wil- 
ling to suspect those whom others saw to be jealous of his position and influence. 
His benevolence was not only large and true, but it was equaled by his affection- 
ateness and tenderness toward those who were appointed in the order of God to 
minister and be ministered to in the circle of his life. 

When the immortal old man was drawing near to his end, the writer of this 
memoir stood by him, amongst other friends, anxious for a last word. The old 
man could not speak a word, but presently moved his fingers as if he would 
write. Pencil and paper having been brought, he wrote some words in almost 
illegible scratches. It took us some hours to decipher them, but at last, letter 
added to letter, a sublime sentence shone with clear ray upon us; itran: “TI 
have found in human nature a principle superior to conscience. Conscience can 
be taught that it is right to burn heretics: Instinet can not be taught not to feel 
pain at the sight of suffering.” 

There it is,“O reader! a voice from the mysterious boundary-line between the 
darkness of earth and the light of the superior world. We who received it, bear 
witness that by that principle a living and beautiful soul climbed to bloom and 
cluster in the light of God. 

The will which he left does so perfectly repeat the practical aim and spirit of 
his whole life, that we record its opening paragraphs here: 

‘‘Tn the beginning of this, my last will and testament, I wish to express my 
most profound reverence for the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, and my un- 
wavering belief that everything which I have experienced during my whole life 
(as well the painful as the pleasant) has been so arranged by His infinite goodness 
and wisdom, as to result in good to me, by educating me to a highar state of 
knowledge, and to a more intense love of goodness, and so to prepare me for an 
eternity of happiness after death. If it is better for me to exist happy after 
death, I shall so exist, as certainly as there is a God of infinite goodness, wisdom 
and power; and if it is better for me to suffer some pain hereafter for the sake 
of further improvement, I doubt not that an infinitely wise and good Father 
has arranged that I shall so suffer. 

‘‘ Heavenly Father, with unwavering confidence in Thy love, I commit myself 
and the whole human family, Thy children, to Thy holy keeping.” 
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Almost a Heroine. By the author of Charles Auchester, Counterparts, and 
Rumour. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: For sale by G. S. Blan- 
chard. 

This list comprises the most remarkable works of the imaginative order, 
which have ever been published, and some of them surpass the limits of ordi- 
nary admiration. There seems to be no fit response to them but enthusiasm. 
A woman it is that writes them, for no man could be so entirely in the sacred 
circle of the ideal, without even an instant’s transgression ; and herein, per- 
haps, lies the “open secret ’ of these works. They have only to do with 
ideals, and consequently, as an artist, their author must advance to the highest 
place : indeed, like all persons of true genius, she is a soul astray — Heaven, 
the Heaven of our highest and rarest aspiration, is her home. Only from such 
a one could such a strain proceed as this : 

‘** Let none envy the fate of the exceptional, those whose fate it is to weave 
rainbows into the awful web of being ; whose fathomless heart-springs brim the 
fountains of imagination with eternal freshness, while the dream-flowers nur- 
tured by that freshness only bloom to die. Itis no characteristic, no destiny 
to be coveted by the selfish for themselves, or by the loving and unselfish for 
their children. If these exceptional beings are weak or false to their own 
estimates ; ifjon the least scrutiny a flaw is found, then they do evil in this 
evil world. If they are strong and pure, and shrink not to declare what they 
know—nay, all the more, if their mind’s history isa page clean as drifted 


snow — then they must endure to the end, perhaps find that end the martyr’s 
fate without his crown.”’ 


The above is from Rumour, in many regards her most characteristic work, 
which, however, no American publisher has been kind enough to issue. 

Almost a Heroine is, every way considered, the least important of these 
works ; and yet it is full of a life that would be overmuch for any but trained 
readers. In it a new gospel is given to fallen man, and — rare exception ! — 
absolute purity is insisted upon. There must be no compromise whatever in 
any of our personal relations : these should spring from the Sovereign Law— 
Love. Any violation can not be so ritualized or certified as to save it from the 
deadly element of prostitution. The author especially dwells on the marital 
relation ; since, if there be a flaw here, the discord enters into all other rela- 
tions. A terrible sacrifice in this direction, made from a stern sense of duty, 
gives the work its deep interest, and is in distinct contrast with a perfect mar- 
riage. 

We are aware that the circle of readers which these works will enjoy must 
be limited, and that Fame’s brazen trump is not the appointed utterer of her 
merits. Indeed, we could not desire that a conventional, garish popularity 
should whisper the spirits, as the Arabs say, from this exceptional one. But 
we have never read her works, from that golden day when Charles Auchester 
bore us, as on magic mantle, from height to height in the pure ether, but there 
seemed to stand near the sacred triumvirate, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn; 
and they say, ‘“‘ Wheresoever we are recognized or remembered, this that she 
hath done shall also be recognized and remembered.”’ M. C. B. 
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The Marble Faun: or, the Romance of Monte Beni. By Natnanie, Haw- 
THORNE. 2 Vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: For sale by G. 
S. Blanchard. 

Amongst those ‘ entertainingly constructed heads’ of which Charles Lamb 
speaks, we have always reckoned Mr. Hawthorne’s ; and, after reading this, 
his newest and oldest romance, we feel much as if we had passed with torches 
through Weir’s Cave, in which, for the time, the spirit of the Phantom Cham- 
ber, the Gothic Hall, the Tomb, the Fairy’s Grotto seemed to be the stuff of 
which real life is woven, and the sunshine, oaks and bluebirds illusory. Mr. 
Hawthorne passed out from the stage of Literature about eight years ago, in 
pot a very graceful way ; many a heart that had glowed over the “* Twice-Told 
Tales,’”’ and kept ever fresh the “‘ Mosses of the Old Manse,”’ became cooler and 
dryer when his genius stooped to yoke itself with the party-ox which was 
dragging into the presidency a mere pretender. But let bygones be bygones— 
Richard is himself again. He bears, manifestly, a true Damascus blade ; and 
though, whilom, folded up as if it were a riband, it comes forth bright and 
keen and magical as of old. 

As a work of art, this Tale has superiorities and defects which the author has 
not exhibited hitherto. Despite the “ tragical’’ nature of the work, as the 
newspapers term it, there is a moral purpose and a struggling into sunshine 
not to be found in the “Scarlet Letter’ or “ Blithedale Romance.” Is it 
not time that we recovered from the dyspeptic idea of tragedy ? Is it, for 
example, tragical when two spirits, having soiled themselves with evil, so gain 
the divine discipline, which every evil must have at the core, that they go 
cheerfully, hand in hand, to drink the cup they have mingled for their own 
lips ? Is it not triumphal rather than tragical —a theme struck in the major, 
not the minor key? As if death were the one mournful thing! Few trage- 
dies, thank Heaven, have ever been written ; and those few are the sad records 
of souls selling themselves to a near success — taking their feet from the neck 
of the Fiend to give him their hands. Meanness is the only tragedy. 

Besides this more cheerful tone, these gleams of a higher and definitely 
moral beauty, which pervade this work, amounting, in some cases, into that 
which few had ever expected of its author —a distinct expression of optimism— 
we have portrayals of real character. Donatello is not a stranger to the circle 
of any careful observer — furry ears and all. Arrested developments are found 
all along the way ; voices from which the bleat or roar has not died— eyes 
which call forth the huntsman. 

But we spoke of defects in the volume, considered as a work of art. There 
is too much stage effect, of the Ravel style: where so many white doves fly 
about a Yankee girl, who devotes her congregational piety to keeping a vestal 
flame before the Virgin’s shrine, instead of singing “Park Street’’ and 
‘* Smyrna ;” when said doves fly from her tower down to her lover and back 
again ; when said girl longs for her distant lover for a special emergency, and 
he feels at the moment a tug at his heart-stings ; when, indeed, many things 
woven into this story, take place, we are so abominably sophisticated, in this 
age, as to think of slides and wire ladders, and invisible grapples —of men 
and boys behind there, in their shirt-sleeves, tugging at cranks and pulleys. A 
geuius so prolific might dispense with these things. 
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Stories from Famous Ballads, for Children. By Grace Greenwoop. With 
illustrations by Billings. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1860. Cincinnati : 
For sale by G. S. Blanchard. 

What Tennyson has done for old folks this lady has had the “‘ grace ’’ to do for 
the little folks ; and we are not sure that she has not done it quite as well. It 
is an occasion for real joy that these rich old stories, the very nutriment which 
a Saxon boy might crave, are beginning to come forth from their hiding-places 
in the British Antiquarian Alcoves. We have for years believed that a Book 
isto emerge from Ellis’ Metrical Romances and Bede and Froissart, which 
shall outshine even the Arabian Nights! The work before us is a pleasant 
beginning in this direction. We are not sure that the bloody scenes of Chevy 
Chase might not have been omitted. The story of Griselda is not told accord- 
ing to the best Chronicles, and we do not think that anything is gained by 
effecting a reconciliation of Griselda to her cruel Lord : her broken heart tells 
a higher truth. But we do not care to cavil at a work so full of exquisite 
interpretation of the grand old Legends, and one which, we would fain hope, 
is but the first sheaf from a fruitful field. 


Passing Thoughts on Religion. 
Night-Lessons from Scripture. By the author of Amy Herbert. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: For sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co. 
There is no particular fault to be found with these well-meant productions ; 
though we can not help remembering the saying of Pythagoras that “ one 
should be silent, unless he have something to say that is better than silence.”’ 


How to Talk, How to do Business, The Barn- Yard, 
How to Write, , How to Behave, The Farm. 
New York: Fowler & Wells. 1860. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 

We have before had occasion to speak of the admirable works, of practical 
utility, published in cheap form by the well-known phrenological firm of New 
York. The series now before us is in every way worthy of attention Where- 
ever there are young persons, it would be well to have them read the first four ; 
and we can easily believe that many a farmer toils through many large volumes, 
or suffers many annoying experiences, ere he knows the facts and methods 
condersed in the last twe. 





A Trip to Cuba. By Jutta Warp Howe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cin- 
cinnati: For sale by G. 8. Blanchard. 

The chief interest which we have found in this work is the account it gives 
of Theodore Parker, in whose company Mrs. Howe went to Cuba. Under the 
name of Can Grande — a name furnished by Dante, the selection of which is 
not without its shrewdness —sbe gives a real and life-like representation of 
that true man, about whose pallid brow so many earnest benisons and hopes 
are now hovering. Mrs. Howe has long known and listened to Mr. Parker ; 
and there is a racy Boswellism about this portion of the book. For the rest, 
one would say that she found very little in Cuba after Can Grande left. Mr. 
Hurlburt’s Gan-Eden is a picture more alive. Indeed, we think that Mrs. 
Howe was so much disgusted with everything and everybody there, that she 
failed to get beyond the surly phase of a Cuban visit. 
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Eric ; or, Little by Little: A Tale of Roslyn School. By Freprrick W. Far- 
rar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Columbus: Follett, Foster & 
Co., 1860. 

We never take up a work for the young without remembering the admoni- 
tion of Fuller, the divine, to the judge who had the power of life and death : 
‘‘ Let him take care how he strike, who beareth a dead hand.’’ The unen- 
crusted young, how are they at the mercy of whatever teaching or impression 
may come in authentic form! for they are not yet trained to know that any- 
thing in print is not necessarily a graven tablet, handed down from Sinai. 

The present work is not a dangerous one to put into the hands of a child, 
which is saying much. It records, with much truth, how easy and gradual the 
descent into evilis. Itis the picture of a good-hearted boy, who, when he 
had once opened his heart’s door to the importunate knocks of one «f the 
minor vices, could not shut it against other and largerones. He is saved at 
last — but so as by fire: he is renewed only in the pangs of death. 

Although the chapters are rather ostentatiously begun with citations from 
Greek, Latin, and German authors, the book is one for youths between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen. We should advise all who have any rude young 
Vikings, to administer to them some doses of reflection which they will find 
prepared in these pages. If a ehild is inclined to be thoughtful, such a work 
is not sufficiently bracing ; there are too many tombstones in it. 





The Bible: Is itof Divine Origin, Authority and Influence? ByS. J. Finney. 
Boston: Bela Marsh. 1860. Cincinnati: For sale by A. Hutchinson. 


The Errors of the Bible, demonstrated by the Truths of Nature. By Henry C. 

Wricut. Published and for sale by the same. 

The first of these pamphlets, as they may almost be called, although they 
contain 115 pp. each, is quite forcible, and written in a candid spirit. The 
writer says with truth: “I do not aim my shafts at the truths — the many and 
beautiful truths — that lie amid its pages like diamonds midst the rubbish of 
ages ; but only at the doctrine that it is the first and last revelation of the Di- 
vine Will, of miraculous origin and infallible authority to us on all questions 
of morals and religion.’’ ‘The reader will find that the subject has been pursued 
with fidelity and research. 

Mr. Wright’s work has the faults incidental to a strong nature, which has 
neglected old Foster’s maxim, that ‘‘ Genius is patience.” He has not been 
patient in his investigations, nor patient with conclusions which, however erro- 
neous, have the respectability of being facts. Wherever there exists a high- 
way, there was some reason for there being a highway ; if any body has found 
out a better way, let him not fume and fret that, until it has been made pretty 
clear of stumps, the general trade is on the old thoroughfare. Also, we think 
that this work partakes of a fault too common with its class—the shooting at 
dead sparrows with cannon balls. 


——_-_—-_~~oe—_ ——  -— 


i> Mr. W. T. Coccesnatt, our industrious State-Librarian at Columbus, 
is preparing a work on the Poets and Poetry of the West, and desires all mate- 
rials, biographical sketches, poetic specimens, etc., which can be furnished. 
The subject is one of deep interest to the West, and we trust that his request 
will be at once responded to by all who can contribute to it. 


